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F Tie reason is far more inter- 
esting than the fact itself 


FOR some time P & G, The White 
Naphtha Soap, has been the largest-sell- 
ing soap in the world. 


That fact im itself is. merely interesting, 
just as it is interesting to know that 
America has more telephones than any 
other country. 

But the reason that more P & G is used 
today by America’s home managers than 
any other soap is more than interesting. 
It is conclusive proof that these millions 
of women have found it a better soap. 
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Now You See It 
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gram shows the 
difference in size 
between regular 
Disston Saws 
and the new 
Disston Light- 
weight Saws. 





Are you using too much saw 
for the work you do? 


D-8, for example, you don’t have 
to get used to a D-8 Lightweight; 
it has that perfect Disston balance 
that you find so comfortable. 


ou don’t have to do as much 
heavy sawing as you did years 
ago. 


You want a saw to suit your 
work—a Disston, of course, but a 
new Disston Lightweight, 


—designed to meet your need 
for fast, easy cutting—for the 
thousand and one jobs where you 
don’t want a heavier saw. 


The Disston Lightweights are 
the same, in steel, temper and 
taper, as the regular Disston Saws. 
If you are using.a standard Disston 


Less width, less weight, easier 
work for you in these modern 
Disston Lightweights. See your 
favorite model— D-12, D-20, D-23, 
D-16, D-8, No. 7, etc., at your 


hardware dealer’s, or write us. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Makers of ‘‘ The Saw Most Carpenters Use”’ 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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mosphere of mystery and opportunity. 

Whatever may have been the experiences 

of the past, a new year offers hope. So we 

have the honorable custom of making New 

Year’s Day the occasion of reexamining our 

ideals and purposes and strengthening our 

faith in them by renewed determination for 

their realization. This new year’s practice, 

which is a means of renewed courage and spiritual vision, could be put 

to good service by our labor movement. 

The labor movement owes its very existence to ideals, but ideals 

without the means to give them life and force are of little profit. Our 

movement would gain immeasurably during 

1928 the whole year if each union would have a 

special New Year’s meeting to consider ap- 

preciatively what the union has done for wage-earners and to talk over 

what wage-earners could accomplish with devotion, consecration and 

intelligence for the cause. Such meetings would undoubtedly result in 

the development of at least one new undertaking for each union and 

in renewed enthusiasm for the union cause. Labor needs the spiritual 
and the ideal as well as resourceful intelligence and virile force. 


17 


; 4 New Year ever comes with an at- 
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The year 1928 brings to us critical problems as well as big oppor- 
tunities. Industrial undertakings of today are big and powerful, and 
Labor’s opportunities are commensurately big. On the other hand 
these industries have definite limits fixed by morale within the indus- 
try—the cooperation of workers is essential to the efficiency and prog- 
ress of the industry. Labor looks to this year as an opportunity for 
progress in industrial relations and for securing better understanding 
of the rights necessary for associated workers, to protect and promote 
their interests. 


You and Your Union What has the union done for me? This 

question which organizers must repeatedly 
answer, implies that the union is an automatic agency. Quite the 
contrary is true. The union is collective activity to which each mem- 
ber contributes and it is effective in proportion as the union members 
are active and resourceful. You yourself through the union do things 
for yourself and your fellow workers. 

Each member makes necessary contributions to the advancement 
of union standards and constructive activity. Inactive members are 
a dead weight that retard progress. 

In the last analysis the union is organized well and intelligently. 
If members do not attend union meetings and do not feel a personal 
responsibility for doing the work of the union, the union is handi- 
capped in serving its membership and its industry. 

The virility and efficiency of the union reduce to individual 
responsibility and effectiveness. If you, as a wage-earning man or 
woman, want the things that a union can achieve, you must contribute 
the service that produces an effective union. You must contribute 
time, thought and some money. 

Yet another constituent is necessary. Time, thought and money 
may not be effective unless invested wisely and effectively. Every 
undertaking must study its methods of doing things to know what 
techniques bring good results and what ought to be discarded. As 
situations and economic procedure change, the union must adapt its 
methods and policies. 

An adequate union can give you, through good working condi- 
tions, the opportunity to make the contribution of a real partner in a 
production undertaking, together with creative work opportunities 
that permit continuous growth. The wage-earner who enjoys these 
union benefits has real freedom and opportunity to share in the con- 
structive life of the world. There can be no doubt of the value >of 
the union as an investment for its membership or as an institution 
for human progress. The benefits, however, can come only to those 
who make personal investments. , 
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Sowing the ~ The mine operators have inflicted upon this 
Seeds of country policies of waste and disorganization 
Trouble that involve far-reaching consequences. Not 

only have they expanded mining operations 
in a most uneconomical way and authorized most wasteful mining 
practices, but they added the wasteful extravagance of labor policies 
that inevitably bring conflict and additional waste. Although the 
mining operators act through their collective agencies, they have been 
throwing their full organized power in support of policies that de- 
stroy the organizations of miners. They are doing this ostensibly 
for reasons of economy, but this ““economy”’ would place upon Labor 
the burden of wasteful management policies and industrial reorgani- 
zation. Whatever difficulties the mine operators may submit in re- 
fusing wage increases, they have absolutely no sustaining case for 
their efforts to destroy the miners’ union. 

Miners’ unions have been the agency that has humanized work in 
the mines. The unions have taken women out of the mines, restricted 
and regulated the work of boys, reduced the work hours so that work 
should not be drudgery and miners might have a community life that 
all men desire, and have broken the feudal control of the mining com- 
pany over the home and community life of miners. Against this 
organization that has brought so much of human well-being to miners 
and the community and of orderliness to industry, mine operators are 
seeking to accomplish through equity procedure results they are un- 
able to accomplish by economic action or by law. They are trying to 
hamstring the unions by inducing an equity judge to order them not 
to do things they have a legal right to do. 

While the courts order the miners not to strike, the companies 
employ violence to force them from their homes, and thus court pro- 
tection helps to inaugurate non-union operation. 

To destroy unions is to invite anarchy. 


Labor and In the significant international organization 
International of industries, called cartels, are evidences of 
Industry industrial trends that entail both political 
and economic problems. There are approxi- 

mately twenty-one cartels covering such industries as coal, steel, 
cement . . . etc. The agreement upon which the cartel rests 
provides policies for the industries, allots to each country a definite 
proportion of production with penalties for excess production. The 
cartel is the clearing center for the exchange of data and experiences. 
The cartel is as yet a method for regional organization of indus- 

try within European states. In a way it is the counterpart of indus- 
trial organizations with branches in the United States and Canada. 
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If such cartels should adopt offensive policies against United States 
industries, the results might be troublesome. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant of the combines is the recent chemical cartel covering the 
industry in Germany, France, Belgium, and England. Chemical in- 
dustry in the United States is much younger than that of Europe and 
combination against the American industry seems, therefore, more 
serious than previous cartels. 

Since managements of industries find it necessary to organize on 
large scales in order to advance the best interests of the industries, 
how obvious is the inference for workers. 

Wage-earners who secure increasingly better terms and condi- 
tions of work must go about the business of getting these things with 
the same regard for principles of good management that the employ- 
ing side observes. First among these principles is organization along 
self-determined lines. 

Wage-earners can maintain their own interests only through an 
organization which they themselves control. The organization of 
cartels in addition to trade associations makes the trade union organi- 
zation for the workers increasingly important. It is the part of wis- 
dom for every group of wage earners to plan how to take care of their 
own interests—and their well-being is essential to the well-being of 
society. 

The union is the business agency of the workers for this purpose, 
which makes for industrial efficiency and social welfare. 


Ideals the Key In its ideals and plans lies the future of any 
to the Future movement. In these exists the purpose that 

molds and constructs each decision and for- 
ward step. So the official declarations and pronouncements of the 
federated labor movement are the guides which chart the way for all 
affliated unions. That our declarations and policies are constructive 
and of a high level of thinking, is reflected in decisions and under- 
takings all down the line. 

Not all unions have the same understanding of policies and 
declarations and not all groups fully express the spirit and scope of 
the purpose of our movement. This is true of clubs, political parties 
and even the church itself. Though it is not given to all men to make 
manifest in their lives the full possibilities of spiritual life, we do not 
condemn and discredit the church. Likewise, when trade unionists fall 
short of the guiding principles of our movement, it is not evidence of 
insincerity on the part of the labor movement—it is the limitation of 
human mind and spirit in expressing its ideals. Experience and con- 
tinued effort will bring successively better results until a new level of 
achievement makes a new standard practical. 
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The American Federation of Labor has declared that production 
is essentially a cooperative undertaking and that the best interests of 
wage-earners are furthered by the most economical and efficient 
methods of production. So Labor has declared its desire to cooperate 
with management in the elimination of industrial wastes and in the 
finding of better production methods. This program can not be put 
into effect by the unions alone. It implies a mutual undertaking be- 
tween management and workers in the true spirit of partnership. 
Many forces and factors are necessary to make this ideal effective. 
To realize this will involve education and development of all con- 
cerned. Only those who misunderstand its scope and the purpose 
will manifest impatience because it is not realized immediately. That 
organized labor is moving in that direction is the important thing. 


A Southern What is the South planning to do with the 
Problem workers who will be released by cotton- 

picking machines that the International Har- 
vester Company has announced for the near future? The change 
will bring unemployment to thousands of manual workers who have 
depended on agriculture for a living and will give employment to 
users of agricultural machinery. Agricultural machine tools will 
increase the acreage the individual can work. A trend toward larger 
holdings and greater productive lands will be under way. The result 
will be 4 profound change for the South; the machinization of farm 
labor and the development of trades and industries to employ those 
formerly on the land. 

The change will bring greater economies in the use of human 
labor power and will make for higher standards for workers. There 
is nothing more brutal and ruthless than the attitude of hand industry 
which regards human workers as cheap. Machines displace workers 
but they can raise standards for workers retained to operate them. 
Machines mean material progress and under right policies mean 
spiritual and social progress also. 

If the change is permitted to come without plans to care for 
displaced workers, the transitional period will entail serious hard- 
ships. Agriculture, industry and labor should be looking ahead. 
There is need for joint planning and constructive cooperation. Labor 
unions in the South should be preparing for the shift from an agricul- 
‘ tural to an industrial basis. 
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Advertise the In many cities the local chamber of com- 
Union merce greets newcomers with placards of 

welcome at the railroad station and in other 
conspicuous public places. The newcomer is invited to become one 
of them and is told the way to the clubrooms and offices. This method 
combines winning hospitality with good business. The organization 
must bring its advantages and services to the attention of those it 
would secure as members. 

There is much in this technique that unions may adopt. The 
central labor union, like the chamber of commerce, is an agency that 
helps to build up the community. It raises standards of life among 
a very considerable portion of the community and helps to assure 
patronage for local business undertakings. It is interested in better 
schools, higher community standards and better city government. It 
is the agency through which wage-earners may secure individual and 
social betterment. Why then should not the central labor union greet 
incoming wage-earners at the station, invite them to seek information 
through its offices and provide them with information and services 
that convince them of the benefits of union membership. 

Why should not the union have its billboard and supplement 
those of other civic agencies? In this age of advertisement, the union 
will find it helpful to utilize some of the methods of advertisers. We 
can readily adapt the constructive methods of those who do successful 
advertising. 


The Wage-Earner Economic literature is beginning to find a 
a Consumer place for the proposition with which organ- 
ized labor first startled the business world 
in the face of a serious panic. We will not accept wage reductions, 
the trade unions declared, for wage reductions will not only harm 
us, but will make business conditions worse. Wage reductions mean 
smaller consumption. Thus out of Labor’s necessities originated an 
economic problem to which economists are now giving sanction. 

To keep wages advancing proportionately to increases in pro- 
ductivity, is essential to the stabilization of business prosperity, to the 
best interests of employers as well as the workers. 

Opponents of trade unions have tried to prove that unions were 
only self-seeking agencies, promoting their own interests at the 
expense of any other element that might interpose objection. These 
persons have tried to make a case against wage increases as a selfish 
end, detrimental to the rest of society. The new economic literature 
which interprets the influence of consumption as a factor in the busi- 
ness cycle, is helping to reveal the constructive economic consequences 
of organized labor’s high wage standard. 
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Not only do high wages mean business prosperity, but higher 
standards of living and higher conditions of life for the people of 
North America. Labor seeks these material things as a means to the 
higher opportunities to which they lead. We are glad our position 
has won new supporters. 


The Wish is The Babson Statistical Organization is very 
Father of the well known through its forecast of business 
Thought conditions. It is recognized as one of the 
best organizations of the world in the field 
of business prophecy. 
Mr. Creighton J. Hill, a prominent member of this organiza- 
tion, addressed the fourteenth annual business conference, Babson 
Park, on “Labor and Wage Outlook for 1928.” He says: 


“Labor unions are continuing to lose membership and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, which meets next month in Los Angeles in 
its annual meeting, is making every effort to increase its membership 
totals, so that the figures will not show too marked a loss over last 
year when they are presented to the convention. Since the unions 


grow upon adversity, however, and since the last several years have 
been years of unexampled prosperity for the American wage-earner, 
it is natural to expect at present a slacking in the power and force 
of the union appeal.” 


Study of trade-union membership shows that increases in mem- 
bership have paralleled periods of prosperity. And as the Executive 
Council Report of the American Federation of Labor shows, mem- 
bership not only did not decrease, but increased in the last year. 

We hope that the Babson Statistical Organization is more effh- 
cient in other fields of prophecy. 


Industry Needs In addressing the twenty-sixth annual con- 
Constructive vention of the National Machine Tool Build- 
Cooperation ers Association, Colonel L. S. Horner, presi- 

dent of the Niles-Bement Pond Company, 
spoke on the need for constructive cooperation in industry. The key 
sentence in the discussion was one with which Labor is in hearty accord: 


“We all recognize respdnsibility to stockholders, employees, 
locality, but few honestly believe they have about equal responsibility 
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to their industry and that individual executive policy detrimental to 
the whole industry reacts on their own success to a large extent.” 


As practical procedure for carrying out this conception, Colonel 
Horner suggested : 


Bring the executives of each group together. There should 

be at least 75 per cent of the dollar production capacity to be effective. 

“2. Arrange to provide current facts for each group as organ- 

ized. How can policies of management be decided without current 

facts? By this I mean actually in each month facts for the previous 

month. For comparative reasons, compile yearly facts from 1920 to 

1925, by months for 1926 to date. The industry’s picture changes 
rapidly. We need facts to guide us in our daily action. 

3. Uniform cost accounting so as to provide an accurate com- 
mon yardstick to compare results obtained on completed contracts 
where desired. 

“The best practicable, workable results can be obtained by calling 
together the regular accountants of the member companies of a group. 
They best know the cost and estimates used in their industry. They 
discuss together what should go into cost—and finally draw up a 
simple cost manual which shall serve as a guide to each member ac- 
countant.”” 


This conception looks toward an organized industry which is in 
itself good. But there is one source of cooperation and experience 
which was apparently overlooked: those who use the tools and handle 
the materials in carrying out work orders. Workers are an essential 
element in all production. They have experience with the details of 
production that can be put to use in effecting economies and develop- 
ing improved methods. 

When management realizes that workers really have a share in 
industry and that it is a very practical idea to organize industry so that 
workers may cooperate constructively with management, industrial 
relations assume a new potentiality. 

Production is an associated undertaking and management plans 
based on understanding of this principle will make for the best inter- 
ests of the whole community and all groups concerned therein. It is 
for such cooperative purposes that trade unions have been offering 
their services and the unions are the only agency through which co- 
operation can come. Organizations controlled by management lack 
the freedom implied in cooperation. 
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WN Genesis we are told that “God 
created man in His image, in 
the image of God created He 

him; male and female created He 

them.” We are further told that 
man was to take dominion over the 
earth and that its products were to 
be to him for meat. Thus we are 
told that man is the child of God, 
that men were created equal, with 
equal right to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. And God rested 
and saw that all was well. Creation 
was, so some teachers have told us, 
finished. When God made man in 
his own image—like himself—it 
must mean that he gave creative 
powers to man and that henceforth 
man was to continue creation—and 
in freely working—creating—he is 
obeying the fundamental law of his 
being. Whatever we may think of 
the narrative in the Bible, we cannot 
doubt that man has creative powers 
and that creation.has continued. Such 
historical and archeological informa- 
tion as we have been able to gather 
proves first, that from the earliest 
times man has been occupied -in creat- 
ing tools, weapons, foods, shelters, 
customs, laws, religions and states; 
second, that while opportunities were 
equal and man was free to use his 


*Address delivered at University of California * 
on Labor Day, 1927. 
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creative powers there were improve- 
ments in physical and mental qualities, 
and that where the free use of the 
creative powers had been hindered by 
bondage or prevented by slavery, 
there has been decay and death. 
Whether such bondage or slavery was 
imposed on a group or on the indi- 
vidual the results have been. the same, 
as we find from the history of In- 
dia and the history of the nations that 
have passed away. Bondage has 
been the Nemesis of Nations and of 
necessity it could not be otherwise, 
because bondage results in direct 
negation of the purpose of man’s be- 
ing and is the violation of the funda- 
mental law of life. The bondman 
can feel no responsibility; he can have 
no sense of morality, of self-respect 
or of honor; he can have no individ- 
ual will and for these reasons he can- 
not exercise his creative power. He— 
the slave—is alone. Association for 
mutual aid is unthinkable. Deprived 
of human estate he is degraded below 
the animal or vegetable kingdoms. In 
having thoughts that he cannot utter 
to men he is like an animal, in having 
impulses that he cannot follow he is 
less. In his lack of mobility he is like 
a tree, in his inability to obey the laws 
of his being he is less. His imagina- 
tion is corrupted, his thoughts dark- 
ened. He is dominated by fear—the 
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mother of hate and treachery. He 
hates his work; because it is com- 
pelled from without, not an impulse 
from within. The feeling of his 
bondage expresses itself in hatred of 
his master or masters and in a selfish- 
ness that knows naught of modera- 
tion or restraint, except as it arises 
from fear. Fear removed, his pas- 
sions become like a rush of mighty 
waters with barriers destroyed. Any 
man compelled to labor against his 
will, be it by an individual or by so- 
ciety, is a bondman. Let the Ameri- 
can people beware of bondage being 
imposed upon any class. Toleration 
of it by workers in any field of en- 
deavor is as we shall see treason to 
American ideals. To resist it is the 
highest duty though the result may be 
prison or death. 


Historically we know the fate of 


India, Babylon, Assyria, Egypt, 
Greece and Rome. These nations, if 
such they may be called, had at least 
one excuse. Their religion—their 
ethical concept—call it what we like, 
gave full sanction to slavery in some 
form—either in groups or individ- 
ually, but whether it was group-slav- 
ery as in India or individual slavery 
as in the Mediterranean world the 
consciousness of it destroyed or so 
deadened the creative power in the 
bondman and in society generally, that 
the people as a whole became more 
and more mere slavish imitators in 
place of being creators of such new 
forms of life as were essential to con- 


tinuous national or racial life. There _ 


were strong efforts to get away from 
the déadening influence of the bond- 
age—in India through the teachings 
of Buddha and in the Mediterranean 


basin through the Collegias, the or- 


ganizations of which seems to have 
begun in Egypt. That these organiza- 
tions of freed men working cooper- 
atively, each one giving of his best to 
the work and the common life, were 
responsible for the health and the 
growing greatness of Rome cannot be 
seriously doubted, but the Collegias 
were destroyed and their membership 
became slaves, who doubly felt their 
bondage. Insurrections and very seri- 
ous civil wars shook the very founda- 
tion of the Roman state. But after 
all those who fought did so for power 
and not for freedom. It was a case 
of trying to turn the tub upside down 
in order that the slaves might be the 
masters. It was not an effort to abol- 
ish slavery, and of course it could 
not change conditions even if success- 
ful. There would still be master and 
slave. The creative power in the in- 
dividuals which make up the people 
would not be released and made ac- 
tive, so even in success there would be 
no regeneration. 

Into this world dedicated to slav- 
ery and ruled by force came the 
Teacher, who said that He had come 
to fulfill the law. He insisted that 
men were created in the image of 
God the Father of all, who treated all 
His children alike, to whom there 
were no slaves, before whom all men 
were equal, and this Teacher taught 
men to pray “Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.” 

From such sources as I have been 
able to consult it seems that at the 
coming of the Nazarene the free men 
were about ten per cent of the popu- 
lation, and slavery being based upon 
the religious belief there could be no 
real change until men again should 
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be made to believe that the power 
which gave them life also gave them 
the right to equality and freedom. 
The free men’s belief was that the 
slave had no soul to be saved or 
damned. The slave was to the free 
men—the masters—what the cattle is 
to us. To the thousands of slaves that 
had been born in freedom and to the 
former members of the collegias, the 
tiding that all men are created equal 
was like the sound of running water 
in the burning desert. They be- 
lieved; again they had hope; again 
they felt their divine origin and they 
could bear all things, suffer all things 
and yet be glad. Death, no matter 
how it came, was a release and thus 
began that spiritual rebirth and inde- 
pendence’ which kept growing until 
Constantine poured the new wine 
into the old bottles, destroying the 
bottles and spoiling the wine. It took 
some 1600 years of struggle, suffer- 
ing and death, before it could be of- 
ficially recognized that men were 
equal before God or on the religious 
field. Well had the Master said: “I 
bring not peace but a sword.” What 
else could he bring into such a world, 
a world that had to be transformed 
in order that it might live. The 
struggle was carried on by religious 
organizations based upon religious 
discontent—discontent over the lie 
under which they were living and 
which crippled their creative power, 
even though they did but faintly real- 
ize it, and they were willing to give 
their all to see it ended. It ended at 
last and then the divine idea promptly 
moved onward to the political field. 
Men reasoned that since men are 
equal before God why not in the 
state and before the law. And so 


the struggle began again. It was now 
carried on by political organizations 
based upon political discontent. 
Again men and women had to die 
that others might live and live in har- 
mony with the fundamental truth, 
which they felt as part of their being. 
Again the struggle was long and 
fierce. It was mostly on the mental 
plane with sputterings of insurrec- 
tions or incipient revolutions resulting 
in imprisonment, confiscations and 
death. 

Our own America was the first na- 
tion to recognize and place in a politi- 
cal document the fundamental truth 
that men are born equal and are by 
their Creator endowed with certain 
inalienable rights, among which is the 
right of life, liberty and pursuit of 
happiness. In this declaration issued 
in decent respect to the opinions of 


mankind we adopted a covenant with 
ourselves under which and by which 
we are to live and to be judged. 
While we were reasonably true to it it 


was well with us. When we realized 
that we were untrue and then delayed 
the correction through sordid con- 
siderations, it became ill, and we had 
to pay penalties which are not fully 
paid as yet. 

The period which we call the 
French revolution brought the ques- 
tion of equality and freedom to the 
physica] battle fields—domestic and 
foreign—and while the question was 
not definitely settled it had to be 
acknowledged that men are and of 
right ought to be equal in the State 
and before the law. 

The idea of equality and freedom 
having been officially recognized in 
the political field it entered upon the 
industrial field for the purpose of 











transforming it into its own image. 

As the struggle had in the religious 
field been conducted by organiza- 
tions based upon religious discontent 
and the struggle in the political field 
had been conducted by organizations 
based upon political discontent, so we 
find the struggle on the industrial 
carried on by unions based upon in- 
dustrial discontent—that is by trade 
unions. The discontent is natural and 
comes as a consequence of the condi- 
tion of the worker in modern life. 
The organizations of monster corpo- 
rations—supermen—capable of act- 
ing at Once over an indeterminate 
area, of being present in many cities 
and states at the same time, and en- 
dowed with practical immortality, are 
grinding the faces of the workers. 
They control wages and this means 
the control of the clothing, that wife 
and children shall wear, of the food 
they shall eat, of the shelter they shall 
enjoy and of the education the children 
shall be able to obtain. They control 
the hours of labor, which means that 
they determine when the father shall 
be permitted to be with his family. 
The worker feels himself controlled 
at his work and often fears to 
straighten his back. Kingly power 
touched man in spots and at times. 
The industrial master controls him at 
his work, blanketing his creative pow- 
ers, he watches over him at his home, 
he follows him to his church and to 
his benevolent society and finally for- 
bids him to join with his fellows in 
any trade union to consult about his 
grievances with the view of having 
them redressed. As the king pun- 


ished or rewarded, so does the indus- 
trial master, as the king cajoled or 
bribed so the industrial master, as the 
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king sent unyielding men to prison or / 
drove them into exile so the industrial 
master by the use of the blacklist, 
drives men from their homes and 
compels them to become wanderers, 
often under assumed names. And yet 
those laborers will organize and like 
Parliament submit petitions for re- 
dress of grievances, and when that 
fails they like the people’s representa- 
tives in Parliament will endeavor to 
compel favorable consideration by 
withholding the supply of labor which 
the industrial master needs to con- 
tinue his business. The road to free- 
dom and equality ‘on the industrial 
field is the same as was the road on 
the political field. The resistance on 
the part of the Third Estate will, 
however, be fierce and long. The 
Third Estate has come into power, it 
has overcome the opposition of the 
old governing class, and it feels itself 
to be “the heir of the castle and the 
guild.” Their power is immense. 
Some of them control the lives of 
more men, women and children than 
did many a monarch in earlier times. 
They have seized upon and are using 
the state. They either control or en- 
deavor to control the churches 
through the pew, the press through 
advertising patronage or ownership, 
the colleges and universities through 
endowments, the legal profession 
through employments, the schools 
through the school boards and they 
use the great publishing houses to 
suppress or rewrite the poets of the 
past. 

They are seeking through the use 
of the equity power and direct or in- 
direct legislation to deprive the work- 
ers of the freedom to quit work and 
the right to practice mutual aid. They 

















are seeking to compel political obedi- 
ence through the use of their indus- 
trial power, and finally they appeal 
to the young to join in suppressing 
strikes by a temporary use of even 
the students at colleges and univer- 
sities. That these could be used 
seemed to me to be impossible. Uni- 
versities are cultural centers. Here 
the inheritance of past ages are stud- 
ied, classified and digested; here we 
are to find through study of the past 
some guide for the future; here are 
stored the traditions of the people; 
here the evolution of man and insti- 
tutions as found in history and in re- 
ligion should be understood; here the 
real status of labor should be appreci- 
ated; here the Jaborare est orare of 
the old monks should be realized as 
true; here the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence should find its defenders; 
here is the temple for the keeping of 
the covenant, and yet from these 
places come young men who think it 
their duty to assist the employers— 
the just or the unjust—to beat their 
workers into submission, when they 
have gone on strike to obtain some 
redress of gtievance. The thing 
seemed monstrous. I was born in 
Europe where the fight was between 
the old governing class and the Third 
Estate, and I had never heard of stu- 
dents participating in such struggles 
except on the side of the workers and 
the thing hurt. Some thinking, of 
course, made me understand that there 
was no such fight here, that while in 
Europe as now here the vast majority 
of students were from families con- 
nected with the Third Estate, and 
that while in Europe they felt them- 
selves part of a struggle to obtain 


WORK IS WORSHIP 
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power, the same class of young men 
here felt themselves on the defensive 
to preserve the power which was be- 
ing attacked. Then I read the report 
of a distinguished professor describ- 
ing the strike-breaker as a hero and 
I began to understand better, 
but not to excuse the student strik- 
breaker. The best that we can 
do for the strike-breaker is to 
pity his ignorance or his lack of char- 
acter; but with this pity will, if he 
comes from a college or a university, 
be a mixture of contempt. It is for 
the man who scabs, because of neces- 
sity, that there may be unmixed pity. 
The man who knows, as students at a 
college or university must know, and 
who out of sport or class conscious- 
ness goes as a strike-breaker, is a 
traitor to himself and, of course, to 
fundamental Americanism. When in 
our hour of trial and communing with 
“the laws of nature and of nature's 
god” we agreed that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed 
by their creator with certain inalien- 
able rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
néss; we entered into a covenant with 
“nature and nature’s god”’ by which 
as a people we are to live and be 
judged, and we should realize that if 
there be a sin against the Holy Ghost, 
then the failure to keep this covenant 
sacred is such sin, and the last place 
out of which desecration might be ex- 
pected to come ought to be a college 
or a university—the cultural centers 
of our people. Work is worship— 
to labor is to pray, because that is to 
exercise the highest, the divine facul- 
ties implanted in us as the sons of 
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God. It matters not if the labor be 
the writing of a thesis or the digging 
of a ditch, it is the use of the same 
divine faculty to labor—to create— 
and upon its proper and free use de- 
pends the life of individuals, nations 
and races. Those that have been un- 
true have shared the fate of the tree 


without fruit. They have passed 
away because they encumbered the 
earth. Those that have been true 
have lived, and according to history 
and to religious belief they are to 
live. Let us try to profit by this les- 
son and so live that labor shall be 
free, that it shall come into its own. 


TRANSPLANTED AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


E. Guy’ TALBOTT 


Regional Director Near East Relief 


HE spirit of American industry 
has been transplanted in the 
very lives of more than 150,000 
orphan children in the ancient Bible 
lands—Palestine, Syria, Greece, Per- 
sia and Armenia. Near East Re- 
lief, chartered by Congress and rep- 
resenting the American people, is the 
agency through which the spirit of 
American industry is rejuvenating 
many of the Near Eastern nations. 
These orphans under the care of 
Near East Relief are the victims of 
war, massacre, famine and the whole- 
sale deportations of the Christian 
populations from Turkey. Trade 
schools have been established in con- 
nection with the orphanages and 
every older boy and girl is taught 
some useful trade that will make 
them self-supporting when they leave 
the orphanages at the age of sixteen. 
This constructive phase of the 
work of Near East Relief is of 
more lasting importance than its work 
in saving over a million human lives 
from starvation. These children 
whose lives have been saved are also 
going out with trained hands and 


thoroughly imbued with the ideals of 
America. They are the forerunner 
of a new civilization in the very lands 
that originally gave to the world re- 
ligion and civilization. 

The principal trade schools of 
Near East Relief are in Athens and 
Syra in Greece; in Nazareth and 
Jerusalem in Palestine; in Aleppo 
and Ghazir and Beirut in Syria, and 
in Leninakan in Armenia. In these 
orphanage schools all sorts of trades 
are taught, including modern meth- 
ods of agriculture, tinsmithing, car- 
pentering, masonry, metal work and 
auto mechanics, and for girls, house- 
hold arts and the old arts of the East, 
rug weaving and the manufacture of 
laces and hand linens. Girls are also 
trained as nurses and teachers. 

Every orphan that goes out from 
the Near East Relief institutions is 
an ambassador for American indus- 
try and craftsmanship. Already hun- 
dreds of these former orphan waifs 
have climbed to places of real in- 
dustrial leadership. They are mak- 
ing America more and more the best 
loved nation in all the Near East. 
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No investment that America could 
make will bring greater and more 
lasting dividends than this trans- 
planting of the spirit of American 
industry into the very lives of almost 
an entire race of dependent orphans. 

On the Island of Syra, off the coast 
of Greece, stand the magnificent 
stone buildings of the Woodrow 
Wilson memorial school and orphan- 
age. These buildings were erected 
by the orphans themselves from stone 
which they quarried out of the 
near-by hillsides. This is a trade cen- 
ter that is radiating the light of 


American industry all over Greece. 

At the foot of ancient Mt. Ararat 
is the great farm school where sev- 
eral thousand older Armenian lads 
have been trained in modern Amer- 
ican methods of agriculture. Re- 
cently five hundred graduates of this 
farm school were taken by the Rus- 
sian government as tractor demon- 
strators in the Volga Valley. Others 
have gone into other nations. These 
trained boys not only carry with 
them American industrial methods, 
they also represent the very spirit of 
America. 


PARABLE 


Man—an artist, 
Deeds—his paint; 
Will—his brushes, 
Sin—a taint; 
Life—his canvas, 
Love—his theme; 
Christ—his Model, 


Peace—his dream. 


—JoserH M. DoLan. 











LABOR’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE SCIEN- 
TIFIC ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRY* 


Otro S. BEYER, JR. 


Consulting Engineer 


STUDY of the place of the 
workers in industry today 
reveals that they, too, col- 

lectively considered, have made some 
important contributions towards the 
more scientific organization of indus- 
try. 

The phenomenon of organized 
labor, i. e., the workers voluntarily 
united into labor unions, is well rec- 
ognized in most industrial countries. 
Labor unions are a product of the 
economic circumstances in which the 
workers of industry find themselves. 
Unions have come into being in the 
face of serious obstacles and after 
much experimentation on the part of 
the workers with forms of organiza- 
tion as well as methods for protecting 
and advancing their welfare. Thus 
workers have tried, through their or- 
ganizations, to send representatives 
to legislatures and parliaments, for 
the purpose of securing relief through 
the government. At other times they 
have appealed directly to the man- 
agers of industry to secure better 
wages and working conditions. Their 
forms of organization have embraced 
all the workers in a given locality or 
all the workers in a craft or in an in- 
dustry. In recent years the various 


* Paper presented at The International Man- 
agement Congress at Rome, Sept., 1927. 


local craft and industrial organiza- 
tions of the workers have affliated 
with one another into federations or 
congresses, some of which include 
most of the unions in a _ nation, 
whereas the others embrace most of 
the unions of the workers of allied 
industries. Thus the American Fed- 
eration of Labor of the United States 
and the Allgemeiner Deutscher Ge- 
werkschaftsbund of Germany are ex- 
amples of the first type, whereas the 
International Federation of Metal 
Workers and the International Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation are exam- 
ples of the second type. 

Of the various functions or services 
which the unions of labor discharge, 
none is of more importance than col- 
lective bargaining. By collective bar- 
gaining is simply meant the adjust- 
ment of wages and the negotiation of 
the conditions of employment by the 
union representatives of the workers 
and the representatives of the em- 
ployers, meeting in conferences. Col- 
lective bargaining, as a method for 
the determination of these important 
matters of industry, is a compara- 
tively recent phenomenon. As a 
method in the government of indus- 
try it is distinctly the proposal of re- 
sponsible organized labor, advanced 
by labor, however, only after other 
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methods failed to secure the results 
desired. 

Collective bargaining may thus be 
said to be the workers’ first contribu- 
tion to the more scientific organiza- 
tion of industry. As a device in the 
conduct of industry it is of course 
by no means universally employed. 
There are stil] many workshops and 
even whole industries where the work- 
ers have been unable to overcome the 
opposition interposed to organization 
on their part. In these plants and in- 
dustries unions are not permitted to 
exist by the managements, so that 
genuine collective bargaining can not 
function. 

It is not my intention here to out- 
line the advantages of collective bar- 
gaining as a device in the manage- 
ment of industry. If we recognize 
and accept it as a contribution on the 
part of Labor to the more efficient 
conduct of industry that will be suf- 
ficient as the basis for understanding 
the next important contribution made 
by Labor to industry. 

Collective bargaining may be said 
in essence to be a form of cooperation 
betweerl the workers of industry, 
functioning through their unions, and 
management for the orderly adjust- 
ment of the conditions of employ- 
ment for the workers. However, if 
closely analyzed it will be seen that 
this cooperation is chiefly a peaceful 
method for the settlement of contro- 
versial questions. Thus collective 
bargaining may be said to serve a sort 
of protective function in industry; it 
serves primarily to protect the inter- 
ests of workers and the employers. 

It is fortunate, as we in America 
have discovered, that collective bar- 
gaining discharges this protective 


function. For it is because of this fact 
that the standard labor movement of 
America has, considered it desirable 
to propose the next step forward in 
the scientific organization of industry. 
This proposal is that the unions of 
the workers and the management of 
industry cooperate for mutual bene- 
fit; the cooperative effort to be ap- 
plied to eliminating waste, improving 
production, bettering working con- 
ditions, stabilizing employment and 
increasing wages. Just as the first 
contribution by Labor to industry has 
been termed. collective bargaining, so 
has this next proposal been termed 
union-management cooperation; and 
while the purpose of collective bar- ‘ 
gaining is primarily protective, the 
purpose of union-management coop- 
eration may be said to be construc- 
tive. It seeks to play a dynamic part 
in the performance of industry. 

The union-management coopera- 
tive movement in America is not quite 
ten years old, although it was not 
until 1923 that the first intensive ex- 
periment in cooperation was started 
by the unions of mechanics employed 
in the repair and manufacture of roll- 
ing stock on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. Previous to 1923, at- 
tempts were made, in the face of in- 
surmountable obstacles, to develop 
cooperation in the United States 
Army manufacturing arsenals and 
also on the railroads. The technique 
of cooperation between workers’ or- 
ganizations and management was per- 
fected in the Pittsburgh shops of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and 
from there extended to all the shops 
of that railroad as well as to the 
shops of four other large railroad 
systems in the United States and 
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Canada. In addition, other industries 
have recently begun to experiment 
with union-management cooperation, 
while additional organizations of 
workers other than those originally 
concerned have entered into coopera- 
tive relationships with management. 
It is estimated that fully 75,000 union 
workmen in the United States and 
Canada are now working actively un- 
der the program of union-manage- 
ment cooperation. 

Experience to date has revealed 
that before there can be systematic 
and intensive cooperation between 
workers and managers of industry 
certain basic conditions must prevail. 
First, there must be full and complete 
recognition of the right, on the part of 
the workers, to organize into unions 
of their own chooging and to se 
lect their own representatives. Next, 
management must be willing to accept 
these unions and their representatives 
for the purpose of negotiating wages 
and working agreements. In this 
connection, also, the determination 
must prevail to adjust all matters in 
controversy promptly and efficiently. 
Grievance cases in particular must not 
be permitted to lag in settlement. 
Thirdly, management must regard 
the unions of its workers as essen- 
tially helpful and necessary in the 
conduct of industry. Fourthly, there 
must be a definite agreement be- 
tween the management and the unions 
concerned to cooperate for mutual 
benefit. On behalf of management 
the workers must agree to take an ac- 
tive part, for instance, in saving mate- 
rials, increasing output and improv- 
ing workmanship. On behalf of the 
workers the management must agree 
to remedy unsatisfactory working con- 


ditions such as poor lighting, ventila- 
tion and heating, improve methods 
for doing work and introduce mod- 
ern manufacturing equipments and 
facilities to assist the workers in the 
efficient utilization of their energy. 
Fifthly; the management must agree 
that it will leave nothing undone to 
stabilize employment, for workers 
will not be stimulated to take part in 
improving industrial performance if 
they are not assured that their help 
will contribute to steadier work. 
Sixthly, management must agree to 
share the gains of cooperation from 
time to time with the workers, pref- 
erably in the form of wage increases. 
And, finally, joint union-management 
conferences and administrative ma- 
chinery must be established to give 
practical effect from day to day to the 
desire to cooperate. 

Where the foregoing conditions 
have been met, cooperative effort has 
been developed to a high degree and 
the results have been gratifying. It 
has been clearly shown, for example, 
that the workers, individually and 
collectively, will stimulate one an- 
other as well as the management to 
improve the performance of the 
plant and industry. They will not 
only be on the alert for new ideas for 
the purpose of improving some proc- 
ess or making some saving in time or 
material, but will be quick, through 
their representatives, in calling the at- 
tention of management to wasteful 
practices. They are encouraged to 
make these contributions since it is to 
their economic interest to do so. For 
union-management cooperation seeks 
in the first place to stabilize their em- 
ployment—i. e., protect them against 
discharge—and in the second place, 
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it assures them in various forms of a 
share of the gains effected. 

Taken cumulatively, the contribu- 
tions of the workers to the more ef- 
ficient operation of industry by the 
devices as worked out under the aus- 
pices of organized labor, particularly 
on such railroads in America as the 
Baltimore and Ohio and the Canadian 
National, indicate that a new force 
making for the reduction of economic 
waste has been released on these rail- 
roads. It is quite conceivable that 


this force, emanating from the vast 
rank and file of industrial workers, 
each one of whom is concerned with 
some vital detail of industrial opera- 
tion, has untold possibilities, provid- 
ing it can be fully developed and util- 
ized. If this is true, and I sincerely 


believe it is, it seems to me that the 
science of management must take cog- 
nizance of this fact and include in its 
program for the scientific organiza- 
tion of industry ways and means for 
fully mobilizing this force. 


A SONG OF ASCENTS 


Out of my dark 


I rise to Thee! 


Nor roof nor tree 
Nor cloud nor star 
Will stand to bar 
The way from out my dark to Thee. 
Thou art the dark! 


Out of my dawn 


I leap to Thee 
Across the sea, 
Across the hills. 
Naught living wills 
To keep me from my dawn to Thee. 
Thou art the dawn! 


Out of my noon 
I flow to Thee 
Unswervingly! 
No sea too rough 
Nor swift enough 
To sweep my tide of noon to Thee! 
Thou art the noon! 


CHARLOTTE B. DeForest. 





CREATIVE EVOLUTION AND THE WORKER 


GEOFFREY C. BROWN 


Consulting Engineer 


URING late years a new con- 
cept has been steadily emerg- 
ing and taking shape until it 

now occupies an important place in 
modern, progressive thought. It is 
the idea of creativeness as a vital, 
inner force in the evolution of human 
life. In the current literature of 


philosophy and sociology the word 
“creative,”’ in abundant varieties of 
combination, confronts us at every 


hand. Recently this idea has been 
penetrating the literature of industry, 
where we find nowadays frequent use 
of such expressions as “Creative ex- 
perience,” “Creative workmanship,” 
or “Creative self-expression in work.” 
As this new view of human nature is 
rapidly transforming our conception 
of what is good for the individual in 
society, and as it seems to hold a con- 
jurer’s hatfull of consequences for the 
industrial worker of tomorrow, an 
examination of some of its more ob- 
vious implications cannot be other 
than timely. 

In order to grasp the idea of crea- 
tive evolution in its dynamic relation 
to human life, it is best perhaps to 
consider very rapidly the older phi- 
losophy which this concept is supple- 
menting, amplifying, and in certain 
important respects actually displac- 
ing. To do this we need go back no 
further than the later nineteenth 


century. That era gave us the doc- 
trine of scientific evolution on the ma- 
terial plane as formulated by Herbert 
Spencer and supported by the biologi- 
cal research of Charles Darwin and 
Alfred Russell Wallace. This doc- 
trine afirmed that the progress of all 
life, from the lowest forms to the 
highest, consisted of the adaptation 
of the organism to the mold of outer 
conditions or, as we usually term it, 
to an environment. Spencer began 
his “Principles of Biology’ with the 
famous definition, “Life is the con- 
tinuous adjustment of internal rela- 
tions to external relations.” His 
theory treated the living organism as 
a passive instrument, receiving, as it 
were, imprints from external forces 
and becoming progressively changed 
and complicated in the process. The 
important thing to bear in mind with 
respect to this materialistic concep- 
tion of evolution is its belief in the 


‘slow yielding and adaptation of or- 
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ganic life to the influence of forces 
acting upon it entirely from without. 
Following the theory through to one 
of its logical corollaries, human de- 
velopment becomes little more than 
a concatenation of mechanistic re- 
sponses to the dull cudgelling of ex- 
ternal, material circumstances. 
Recent philosophy, however, has 
been telling us something very differ- 
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ent of life, particularly of life on the 
human plane. Organic evolution, the 
modern philosophers afirm, does not 
consist of blind adaptation to exter- 
nal forces, as claimed by the mechanis- 
tic biologists of two and three genera- 
tions ago. It comes, rather, in re- 
sponse to an inner, directing principle 
which impels the evolving organism 
to reach out, seize and utilize exter- 
nal conditons to its own greater ad- 
vantage. Evolution as thus con- 
ceived is in the nature of an unfold- 
ing or efflorescence of the organism 
from within. It is directed by a dy- 
namic and creative urge toward con- 
stantly widening reaches of experi- 
ence. Where the Spencerians of the 
last century discerned only mechanical 
obedience to external forces, modern 
thought sees the organism at one mo- 
ment battling, at the next conspiring 
with outer conditions to achieve the 
solution of a problem. ‘*“‘In this 
sense,” says Henri Bergson, “it might 
be said of life that at every 
moment it is creating something. 

The impetus of life consists 
in a constant need of creation.” John 
Dewey has conveyed pretty much the 
same idea, as follows: “‘We must 
unlearn our ideas about an unchange- 
able human nature and an omnipotent 
environment. There is no knowable 
limit to change or growth.” ~ Life is 
thus coming to be recognized not as 
insensate adjustment of the living to 
irresistible, material forces, but rather 
as a fluid, changing and supremely 
creative activity, carrying the in- 
dividual through a continuous prog- 
ress of unfoldment, fulfilling old de- 
sires, creating new ones, advancing 


*“Creative Evolution,” Bergson, chapter 1, 
pages 28 and 29. 


constantly, and discovering wider 
vistas of experience at every turn of 
the road. 

Certain important results flow out 
of both theories, the materialistic idea 
from which modern thought is now 
achieving an escape, and the creative 
idea which is coming steadily into 
bolder relief and clearer view. Ac- 
cording to the older theory, the nat- 
ural lot of the individual must be 
largely one of submission to the grip 
of superior, external forces. Under 
such conditions, a mechanical sort of 
development, with human intelligence 
playing a minor or at best a subor- 
dinate rdle, is fundamentally con- 
sistent with a normal view of life. 
This deterministic theory obviously 
descends to an automatization of 
the conditions of existence. Creative 
evolution, on the other hand, com- 
pletely changes this relation of the 
individual to his environment. With 
human progress recognized as the 
result of an insistent, creative urge 
inherent in the nature and depths of 
the human spirit, the tendency is 
clearly away from a_ mechanistic 
view of life and.in the direction of 
the greatest possible release for the 
individual of all his natural creative 
power so that he can, to the limit of 
his inner resources, achieve life in 
ever increasing measure. 

The dominant philosophy of an 
era may be said to represent the total 
of what has been recognized by a 
consensus of responsible thought as 
conveying the highest body of truth 
for that time, or, as it has been ex- 
pressed, “the essence of revealed 
truth” peculiar to that particular era. 
In. this sense the books of Bergson, 
Dewey and other modern thinkers in- 
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fluence the present and forecast the 
future, just as Darwin, Huxley and 
Spencer influenced the past and pre- 
saged the present. And in the light 
of both theories of evolution, the ma- 
terialistic and the creative, the tend- 
ency during the nineteenth century 
toward extreme materialism and a 
mechanistic view of human life be- 
comes clear, as does the dawning 
tendency of the present in the direc- 
tion of a new humanism and a greater 
appreciation of dynamic and creative 
values. 

Nowhere does this change of em- 
phasis promise greater significance 
than in the field of industrial rela- 
tions. For upwards of a decade the 


idea of creative evolution in its rela- 
tion to the industrial worker has been 
slowly permeating industry. Unrec- 
ognized at first, as are the early halt- 


ing stages of all progress, the leaven 
of this concept has been silently at 
work, until at many points now def- 
inite results—harbingers undoubtedly 
of greater developments to come— 
are actually appearing. Fertile 
ground for this growth was prepared 
in 1914 by passage of the Clayton 
Anti-trust Act,* which, according to 
Samuel Gompers, “epitomized an 
ideal foreshadowing a new order of 
human relations in industry.” In any 
event, during the past ten years a hu- 
manistic view of industry has been 
steadily gaining ground, while the 
old mechanistic emphasis has been 
just as steadily receding. Within the 
past five years or thereabouts, what 
might be called the “creative self- 


*The sixth section of the Clayton Act stipu- 
lates, “That the labor of a human being is not 
a commodity or article of commerce.” Clayton 
Act, signed by President Wilson, October 15, 
1914. 


consciousness” of this new, industrial 
humanism has been stirring, groping 
for direction and becoming articulate. 
This awakening of what I have 
called “creative self-consciousness” 
in the field of industrial relations 
takes the form of a growing realiza- 
tion that the life of the average 
worker in most of our industries, in- 
stead of providing scope for the great- 
est possible release and development 
of his inner nature, is repressive of 
the very best part of that nature— 
that is, the dynamic urge and neces- 
sity to create. Inasmuch as this crea- 
tive urge is present in every human 
being in at least some measure, and 
finds its roots in the fundamental 
depths of human nature, we ignore it 
or deny it only at our peril. Yet this, 
in effect, is just what industry has 
done ever since the advent of the 
machine, and until comparatively re- 
cent years industry has been abetted 
and justified in the process by a nine- 
teenth century philosophy of mate- 
rialism. The awakening to which I 
have referred implies, among other 
things, an increasing sense of the 
fact that this repression of the work- 
er’s mental life is doubtless unjusti- 
fiable on economic grounds alone, for 
it involves a vast waste to industry 
of potential mental power—the 
power of the worker to learn, think, 
originate, suggest ways and means, 
and in every practicable way, par- 
ticipate in creative production. 
Various objections, of course, are 
opposed to this realization as it gains 
headway. The most frequent of 
these is to the effect that the majority 
of workers, perhaps, do not possess 
much creative power and that this 
function is best delegated, therefore. 
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to a few winnowed individuals of ex- 
ceptiona] initiative, ability and train- 
ing. Next in point of frequency is 
the objection, on economic grounds, 
that the expense of creating and main- 
taining an adequate organization 
through which workers might partici- 
pate in creative industry, will more 
than balance any possible advantages 
to be gained by such a departure. 
The emphatic answer to the first ob- 
jection is that it is unsound scientifi- 
cally, psychologically, sociologically 
and morally. On moral grounds the 
fact that the creative urge is present, 
in however small degree, as a funda- 
mental quality of human nature, ren- 
ders its repression an injustice to the 
individual as a human being. Such 
repression cannot but work ill to so- 
ciety as a whole in its effect upon the 
individual and his descendants as 
members of a social group. It is un- 
sound psychologically because it in- 
volves the frustration of an essential 
mental activity. It is unscientific be- 
cause it has never been established 
that the creative contribution to in- 
dustry of a few exceptional individ- 
uals will necessarily outbalance in 
value that of many less gifted ones. 
The economic objection can be met 
with a simple statement that in 
most of the industrial establishments 
where, within the past decade, the 
new realization has found vent in a 
practical utilization of the creative 
potentialities of the working rank and 
file, economic results have more than 
justified any incidental outlay of ex- 
pense. 

I wish now to glance very briefly 
at a few actual cases, first-fruits as it 
were, of the creative spirit as it 
spreads throughout industry. 


The Baltimore and Ohio plan of 
Union-Management Cooperation must 
come first as a towering vindication 
of the worker’s need for creative self- 
expression in his work. This develop- 
ment, with its myriad of constructive 
suggestions submitted by workers to 
their joint committees, is in the very 
essence of the new industrial spirit of 
which I write. Here we find fun- 
damental recognition of the human 
aspect of industry, and of the im- 
measurable superiority of the human 
contribution over any inanimate fea- 
ture of organization or . equipment. 
In view of the fact that the B. & O. 
plan implies proper recognition of the 
essentially creative equality of human 
nature and is thus, theoretically, in 
the current of dominant progressive 
thought, its general extension in the 
railroad industry seems inevitable. 

In the pulp and paper industry we 
find a second outstanding example of 
the same tendency. Largely through 
the valuable pioneering of Robert B. 
Wolf, consulting engineer, interest- 
ing recognition has been accorded to 
the worker’s potential creative func- 
tion in this industry. Great stress 
here has been placed on the impor-. 
tance of providing the worker with 
fully recorded information as to the 
progress of his past activity, on the 
general assumption that as an intelli- 
gent being he is entitled to and will 
make good use of such knowledge. 
Records showing the quality, quantity 
and cost of his daily productive per- 
formance are thus regularly placed 
before him. Obviously, these records 
have high educational value and can 
hardly fail to stimulate the worker’s 
interest, vitalize his natural impulse 
toward creative mental activity, and 
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influence in a dynamic way the entire 
working atmosphere. Full technical 
assistance and the latest results of 
scientific research in the industry are 
also provided. Mr. Wolf's philoso- 
phy of “let there be light,” and its 
practical application in affording to 
pulp and paper workers constant in- 
sight into every feature relating to 
their jobs, is an interesting reversal 
of the obscurantism in this respect 
which has been hitherto a prevailing 
characteristic of industry. 

No development in the United 
States, however, is more significant 
than the research conducted in Brit- 
ish industries by the National Insti- 
tute of Industrial Psychology, with 
headquarters in London. These re- 
sults which have been set forth by 
Charles S. Myers, Director of the In- 
stitute, in his recent book “Industrial 
Psychology,” have aroused great in- 
terest on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The psychologists of the National In- 
stitute, benefiting by the mistakes of 
the American “efficiency experts’ in 
the dim, mechanistic age of 1910, 
have proceeded along different lines. 
Instead of time-studying workers, 
setting hourly or daily tasks, and of- 
fering bonuses for the successful per- 
formance of the latter, the English in- 
vestigators have concentrated on re- 
moving obstacles from the worker’s 
path, and then encouraging him by 
every possible device to think about 
his job and develop it himself in his 
own way. Thus, in Mr. Myers’ 
words,* ‘The National Institute has 
endeavored to base its ideals on sound 
psychology rather than on the super- 
ficial analogy with a piece of engi- 


*“Industrial Psychology,” Charles S. Myers, 
pages 26, 27 and 28. 
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neering mechanism. It has sought 
not to press the worker from behind, 
but to ease the difficulties which may 
confront him. It has aimed at re- 
moving obstacles which prevent him 
from giving his best to work, and it 
has almost invariably succeeded in in- 
creasing output by this method.” 
There is, of course, a world of dif- 
ference between these two modes of 
procedure. Early American practice, 
by treating the worker with a me- 
chanistic objectivity, relevant only 
when applied to the mechanical de- 
tails of production, was, in this re- 
spect, extremely unscientific. The 
National Institute, by taking cog- 
nizance of the worker’s subjective 
status as a human being, has pro- 
ceeded along sounder lines. In jus- 
tice to American practice, however, 
it should be stated that certain of the 
pioneering group of efficiency engi- 
neers discerned this inadequacy in 
their method and gave it early utter- 
ance. The late Mr. H. L. Gantt, an 
outstanding member of this group, 
published, in 1918, the following: 

, It is undoubtedly true 
that the ‘efficiency’ methods’ which 
have been so much in vogue for the 
past twenty years in this country 
have failed to produce what was ex- 
pected of them. The reason seems to 
be that we have largely ignored the 
human factor and failed to take ad- 
vantage of the ability and desire of 
the average man to learn and to im- 
prove his position. Moreover, these 
‘efficiency’ methods have been applied 
in a manner that was highly auto- 
cratic. This alone would be sufficient 
to condemn them, even if they had 


t“Organizing for Work,” Henry L. Gantt, 
page 90. 
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been highly effective, which they have 
not.” At all events, the research of 
the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology, by correcting the mental 
atmosphere of industrial establish- 
ments, and encouraging workers to 
develop their own jobs and output 
standards, has been of superlative 
value. 

Additional examples might be ad- 
duced almost endlessly, but they are 
unnecessary. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to note the gradual transforma- 
tion that has been taking place in 
many establishments unconsciously, as 
it were, and without any recognition 
of the general evolution of which the 
developments are an essential part. 
Job-analysis committees, democrati- 
cally representative of workers, are 
coming into existence in different in- 
dustries. These committees receive 
and consider suggestions bearing on 
plant operation, from the working 
force as a whole. Proposals relative 
to the more effective utilization of 
materials, equipment and power; de- 
tails of shop sanitation and illumina- 
tion; wages and piece work rates; mo- 
notony and fatigue in work and other 
appropriate subjects are discussed at 
the regular meetings of these com- 
mittees; and meritorious ideas wher- 
ever practicable are adopted. In 
other plants having no organized com- 
mittee system, suggestion boxes have 
been placed at convenient points for 
the use of workers. These and kin- 
dred developments, which have be- 
come commonplace in many indus- 
trial establishments, provide further 
evidence of the new tendency as it 
spreads throughout the industrial 
field. 


All of the specific cases that I have 
noted possess a common character- 
istic. It is the idea of assisting the 
worker to make use of his own men- 
tal equipment which, reasonably 
enough, seems to have been designed 
for some form of exercise. Prevail- 
ing practice has consisted too often 
of timing the worker’s motions much 
in the way that revolutions of a pulley 
or strokes of a piston are counted. 
A synthesis of these motions with 
their adjusted time units, plus a 
crudely established fatigue allowance, 
has then been handed back to him as 
his “task,”’ to be performed monot- 
onously day after day, with the pros- 
pect of a bonus over regular earnings 
as a fair exchange for the surrender 
of his subjective nature. This mech- 
anistic procedure is damned at once 
by the fact that it tends to discourage 
initiative among the workers. The 
progressive tendency, based on better 
psychology, is to assist the worker to 
think for himself and develop his own 
job. With the right sort of aid he 
will become his own motion-study ex- 
pert. Where his manner of work is 
obviously bad he should be assisted in 
its correction or assisted to other 
work. Here time-study can be of the 
utmost value, but it should be con- 
ducted for the purpose of helping the 
individual worker to improve his 
“style” rather than that of strait- 
jacketing a group of workers with a 
standardized set of motions. Full 


technical assistance should be pro- 
vided, and adequate records should 
be at hand, but in all that relates to 
performance of this job, the subjectiv- 
ity of the worker should never be in 
question. 
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Not far removed is the important 
problem of ameliorating monotony in 
“work. Psychologists and industrial 
engineers even now are insisting that 
much can be done to surround opera- 
tions hitherto classed as hopelessly 
tedious with an atmosphere of inter- 
est. Obviously there is a vast field 
here for research, a field as yet hardly 
scratched. A good deal of thought, 
however, has been devoted to the sub- 
ject of monotony; sore experiments 
have been conducted ‘and much has 
been written. Out of it all an old 
idea—new in its relati‘yn to the field 
of industrial work—;ias emerged. 
The word standardizz;ion has been 
dinned in our ears so isicessantly dur- 
ing recent years that it has come to be 
regarded as a holy atts bute of mod- 
ern American life. :Monotony in 
work, however, will newer be lessened 


by unlimited and relenjiess standard- 


ization of workers’ movements. The 
remedy, very obviouj!y, must be 
sought in another dirjction. Vari- 
ety—the spice of life—:n work is the 
new-old idea which pro*iises to be of 
great importance in its iifluence upon 
the progressive mitigati:on of monot- 
ony in the industrial fie. Its appli- 
cation, needless to say, does not en- 
danger any of the valuatile aspects of 
standardization in connection with 
materials, equipment, or details of 
plant coordination. By wisely vary- 
ing the work of operators employed 
on monotonous jobs, much of the 
nervous strain which has been an un- 
fortunate characteristic ef such work 
doubtless can be obviated, This prin- 
ciple applies first to the »erformance 
of elemetary motions. Where the 
work consists of simple movements 
repeated over and over again, ex- 


treme automaticity tends to induce 
loss of interest, fatigue and ultimate 
nervous strain. The worker on such 
jobs should be encouraged to vary his 
movements somewhat, so as to make 
a break in what otherwise becomes a 
too monotonous rhythm. Graham 
Wallas, in one of his books, makes 
the following comment. *“. . 

The painful effects of monotony come 
not from the repetition, but from the 
exact repetition of series of move- 
ments. .” The same principle 
of variety can be applied next to en- 
tire operations. Workers on tedious 
jobs can, where desirable, master 
other different work and gain varia- 
tion by alternating from one job to 
the other, half a day, say, being 
spent on each. By thus varying work, 
and with the utilization of other ex- 
pedients such as a judicious distribu- 
tion of short rest periods over the 
working day, and by maintaining at 
all times the atmosphere of creative 
subjectivity, which is my central 
theme, much, surely, can be done to 
lessen tedium and stimulate interest 
in monotonous work. 

It is a matter of interesting conjec- 
ture as to just-how the new creative 
tendency will influence the science of 
management which, for upwards of 
two decades, has been evolving and 
spreading throughout the industrial 
world. The pioneer engineers who 
developed the nucleus of this science 
were schooled in the nineteenth cen- 
tury atmosphere of scientific material- 
ism and with the notable exception of 
the late Mr. Gantt (in his latter 
years), their conception of the work- 
er’s industrial function had all the 
mechanistic limitation characteristic 


*“The Great City,” Wallas, page 331. 
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of that era. These engineers, with 
the exception that I have indicated, 
were striving to do “stunts” with the 
worker instead of assisting him to de- 
velop from within and do things for 
himself. This attitude, as I earlier 
brought out, is entirely consistent 
with the Spencerian philosophy of the 
latter nineteenth hundreds, which con- 
ceived the evolution of life as a chain 
of mechanistic responses to purely ex- 
ternal forces. To an engineer who 
grew up during those years, there was 
nothing unscientific in the practice of 
investigating a human being as if he 
were an inanimate object out in space, 
crudely analyzing him, classifying 
him, and drawing absolute conclusions 
from observations which, in the light 
of recent psychology, would now be 
regarded as naive to the point of 
absurdity. The error which beset 
these early investigators—a common 
one in the development of new fields 
of knowledge—was over simplifica- 
tion of what is now regarded as a 
highly complex problem. The answer 
to the question as to the probable in- 
fluence of creative evolution upon 
scientific management seems fairly 
obvious. Scientific management, in 
all that part of its field which relates 
to the human side of industry, will 
change. 

The change which I have just pre- 
dicted, and which, I believe, is now 
actually taking place, will consist 
largely of a new emphasis so stressed 
as to render the worker under all con- 
ditions subjective to every feature 
connected with the performance of 
his work. In all that bears on the 
material development of industrial 
organization—effective plant lay-out; 
standardization of efficient tools and 


equipment; orderly despatching of 
materials through the various stages 
of production; avoidance of every 
sort of unnecessary delay in plant ac- 
tivity; accurate setting of piece-work 
rates; careful recording of costs; vis- 
ible charting of important facts bear- 
ing on production—along these lines 
the contribution of scientific manage- 
ment to modern industry has been out- 
standing. Here, however, one must 
stop. In its mechanistic conception 
of the worker; in its superficial effort 
to standardize the motions of work- 
ers, regardless of their individual dif- 
ferences; and, above all, in its failure 
to recognize essentially dynamic and 
creative quality of human nature, 
early scientific management has been 
distinctly unscientific. A change in 
emphasis here is inevitable, and as I 
have intimated is now, I believe, in 
process of realization. Scientific man- 
agement, in all that pertains to the 
human side of work will alter its 
manner of approach. Briefly, instead 
of trying to do things with the 
worker it will concentrate rather on 
aiding him to develop from within 
and te do things for himself. 

There is no unwarranted dogma- 
tism in such a forecast. The same 
tendency— increasing recognition of 
the dynamic and creative quality of 
human nature—is well advanced now 
in the fields of sociology and modern 
pedagogy. Its spread to industry has 
been certain. An appraisal of recent 
social evolution shows it to be part of 
a great, general advance, one of those 
irresistible tides of progress which, 
coming at different periods in history, 
have swept civilization ahead to the 
point at which it now stands. Devel- 
opments in the industrial field will 
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come slowly doubtless, but the earliest ness for the worker through the re- 
fruits are already apparent and lease of a part of his nature which 
further progress is sure. The ten- has been held,-.as a rule, in a state of 
dency should be recognized, fostered unnatural repression. It means, fin- 
and wisely guided. Its industrial ally, one more step in the realization 
manifestation promises tangible gains of that much maligned but inextin- 
to society through the salvage of guishable ideal of democracy—under 
much valuable creative power that law and order, constantly widening 
hitherto has gone largely to waste. opportunities of life and unfoldment 
It implies more freedom and happi- for the individual in society. 


MISSHAPEN 


Gnarled and twisted, 
Bent, wind-broken, 

On the hilltop 
Unprotected, 

Yet protecting others, 
Hospice. 

Shielding from the storm, 
The rainfall, 

Sheep and Shepherd 

Who have fled there. 


Gnarled the trunk 
That storm is beating, 
Yet so safe 

The flock behind it. 
Twisted branches, 
Wind-swept, tossing, 
Yet no storm 

Can pierce that leafage 
To the sheep there, 
Cowering under. 


Storm-swept, wind-swept, 
Lightninglasted, 

Yet so sure, 

So safe a covert. 

One, misshapen, 

One, heart-tortured, 
One, lone target 

For the storm’s shafts, 
Sacrificed for 

Sanctuary. 





SHALL MANUFACTURERS STANDARDIZE 
PRICES? 


Joun R. Commons 


University of Wisconsin 


N attempt was made in the last 
AN Congress to pass a bill which 
would allow manufacturers to 
standardize prices. It would permit 
the manufacturer of branded or trade- 


marked articles to enter into contracts 
with wholesalers and retailers in 


which the latter would agree not to 
resell those products at a price other 
than that stipulated by the manufac- 
A hearing was held upon the 


turer. 
bill, known as the Capper-Kelly bill 
(H. R. 11, Sixty-ninth Congress, 
First Session), but the committee did 
not report it back to the House for 
action. The bill has since been re- 
vised and it is to be reintroduced at 
this session of Congress. 

The interests of labor in resale 
price standardization are twofold. 
First, labor is interested as consumer 
because any business practice that af- 
fects prices also affects the value of 
the pay envelope. But, secondly, la- 
bor is interested from the standpoint 
of a producer. When manufacturing 
industry prospers, organized labor 
tends to prosper; but if manufactur- 
ers are in difficulties, those difficulties 
are felt in some way or other by labor. 

Although labor must consider both 
of these aspects, it happens that the 
peculiarly labor point of view is that 
of labor as a producer. Labor unions 


are the result of labor’s experiences as 
a producer on the job. The first ques- 
tion, therefore, that labor unionists 
naturally ask in regard to resale price 
standardization is: How will it affect 
our jobs? 

Resale price standardization is a 
question that involves the relation of 
the maufacturer to his market. This 
may seem somewhat remote from the 
job, but historically the market rela- 
tions of the employer have been a 
most important factor affecting the 
labor movement. For it was a change 
in these marketing relations which 
first caused workers in the United 
States to organize into permanent 
trade unions. And, furthermore, it 
was a change in the market at the 
very point where resale price stand- 
ardization would be felt. 

In the days when the employer had 
only a small workshop with a few 
employees and sold his product at re- 
tail directly to the consumer, he was 
able to secure the steady patronage 
of a number of customers, The repu- 
tation he had established for the 
quality of his goods generally enabled 
him to charge a price that would 
allow him to pay a good wage and ob- 
tain a fair profit, because his custom- 
ers knew that the product was worth 
the price asked. In the terms of 
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modern business the manufacturer 
“owned the good will of his business” 
and both he and his employees bene- 
fited in regularity of employment and 
in the amount of compensation they 
could obtain for their efforts. 

In time a change took place. A 
merchant capitalist, who did not man- 
ufacture, came into the situation. He 
bought goods in quantity from a num- 
ber of manufacturers and sold to re- 
tailers in many towns and cities. In 
order to compete with other mer- 
chants and with established retailers 
who manufactured their own stock of 
goods, he insisted that the manufac- 
turers with whom he dealt reduce the 
prices they charged him for the goods 
he bought. As this competition be- 
came keener, the manufacturer-retailer 
found that he could no longer com- 
pete as retailer and he was forced to 
confine his business to that of manu- 
facturing for the merchant captialist. 
This was an important change. The 
manufacturer lost possession of the 
consumer’s good will and the mer- 
chant took it over. 

A continual pressure was placed 
upon the manufacturer to lower his 
prices, because the merchant could 
play one manufacturer against another 
in placing his orders. This kind of 
cut-throat competition among manu- 
facturers, encouraged by the merchant 
capitalist, is what has come to be 
known as the “sweat-shop system.” 

Manufacturers tried to meet this 
competition in two ways. First, they 
began to cheapen the quality of their 
product because now they had no par- 
ticular interest in maintaining a repu- 
tation for quality. - Second, they at- 
tempted to reduce wages. This was 
the circumstance which first gave rise 


to trade-unionism as we know it today. 
The early trade unions in the United 
States were organized to prevent the 
employer from reducing wages as a 
method of competing under the sweat- 
shop system, which was the “new com- 
petition’ of one hundred years ago. 
The coming of the merchant capi- 
talist marked the beginning of the na- 
tional market for goods. Today the 
market is international. Gradually 
many manufacturers have become 
large-scale producers and large em- 
ployers. As they have developed in 
size and gained considerable capital, 
they have attempted to regain the 
consumers’ good will which had been 
lost to the merchant. The most suc- 


cessful manufacturers have been able 
to do so by advertising their trade- 
marks and by maintaining a standard 
quality of product. They have again 


built up a reputation for themselves 
among consumers. The merchant has 
become merely a distributing agent 
for their products. 

As the result of the ownership of 
consumers’ good will, these successful 
manufacturers have been able to sta- 
bilize their market and to obtain 
prices which the quality and reputa- 
tion of their products will command 
in competition with similar products 
of other manufacturers. And, as 
their products have become more 
widely known, they have been able 
to increase their business many fold. 

Such manufacturers have been able 
to give their employees steady work. 
Furthermore, having escaped from 
the sweat-shop system, they have been 
able to pay better wages and the 
growth of their business has led to 
security of employment and more 
jobs. 
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But the effort of a great many man- 
ufacturers. to secure these benefits of 
consumers’ good will have been hin- 
dered and often thwarted by an ad- 
veitising method used by the retailer. 
Some retailers advertise a well-known 
trade-marked article at a price below 
that which people know is usually 
charged for it. The cut price is fre- 
quently at cost or less than cost. This 
attracts people to the store sometimes 
under the assumption that all goods 
in the store are sold at correspond- 
ingly low prices. Once in the store, 
they will often buy something else as 
well as the marked-down article. Of 
course, the cost of this form of ad- 
vertising is paid by the consumer in 
higher prices for these other articles. 

The effects of this practice upon 
the manufacturer of the trade-marked 
article is not difficult to see. The 
sales of retailers who do not wish to 
use this form of advertising will fall 
off and such retailers will stop carry- 
ing that particular article. Or, if 
they can not be without it, they will be 
under pressure to reduce their price 
upon it in order to avoid the suspicion 
their customers are likely to entertain 
that they are making too large a 
profit. If the retailers reduce the 
price, they will try to sell some other 
article that is profitable in place of 
the one they have been forced to mark 
down. Customers are told that this 
other is ‘“‘just as good’’; or else the 
unprofitable article is relegated to an 
out-of-the-way corner where its pres- 
ence is not particularly noticeable to 
shoppers. Thus, the manufacturer’s 
retail outlets have been reduced in 
number and many of those outlets 
that remain have become inefficient 
as far as he is concerned. 


What has happened is that the re- 
tail price cutter has stolen the manu- 
facturer’s consumer good will and 
then destroyed it. He has used that 
good will for his own advertising pur- 
poses and this has defeated the ef- 
forts of the manufacturer to build up 
a stable market. In many businesses 
good will is the most valuable busi- 
ness asset, and it may be protected at 
law from some forms of attack. In 
this case, however, it is exposed to 
the will of the retailers, many of 
whom are not slow to use their power 
to drain the value of that good will 
into their own profits. 

The worst offenders in this respect 
are not the small retailers, but rather 
the large department and chain stores 
and the mail-order houses. But in 
addition to the retailers, the merchant 
capitalist, now known as the whole- 
saler, is guilty of practicing and en- 
couraging price cutting. He has, fur- 
thermore, made it impossible for the 
manufacturer to protect himself by 
refusing to sell to the unfair retailer. 
For, unless the manufacturer sells his 
entire output directly to retailers, the 
price cutter may go to the wholesaler 
for his supply of the article when he 


is refused by the manufacturer. 


Thus we see the conflict of inter- 
ests between the merchant and the 
manufacturer continuing. And it con- 
tinues to unstabilize and injure manu- 
facturing business. Some manufac- 
turers have grown to such a size that 
they can meet the price-cutting prac- 
tice by using various kinds of selling 
agency arrangements. This is not 
possible for the small manufacturer. 
And, realizing the cost and dangers of 
attempting to establish good will 
through the use of trade-marks, many 
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manufacturers no doubt have refused 
to use this method of business stabili- 
zation. They are content to sell to 
wholesalers and large retailers upon 
whom they are therefore dependent 
for their markets. 

The movement to legalize resale 
price standardization on trade-marked 
articles is an attempt by manufac- 
turers to make it possible for them to 
regain the consumer’s good will. To 
allow each manufacturer to state the 
price at which his trade-marked prod- 
uct is to compete with similar articles 
will eliminate the unstabilizing prac- 
tices just described. And to that ex- 
tent it will help stabilize and improve 
the conditions of employment for 
labor. 

It is to be noted, from the stand- 
point of the consumer, that these 
trade-marked articles will continue to 
be sold under competitive conditions. 
Trade-mark will compete with trade- 
mark, and this means quality compe- 
tition as well as price competition. 
The Capper-Kelly bill, as revised, has 
a special protection in this respect. It 
is stated that the law is not to be 
construed as legalizing combinations 
among manufacturers to maintain 
prices. Thus their trade-marks must 


be competitive else they dd”not get 
the protection of the law. 

In addition to competing with 
other trade-marked articles the trade- 
marked goods will have to meet the 
price competition of goods sold with- 
out trade-marks. Resale price stand- 
ardization would merely protect the 
gains that each manufacturer has 
made by earning the confidence of the 
consumer in the product bearing his 
trade-mark. The consumer will gain 
from the quality standardization 
which the manufacturer must effect in 
order to gain their good will. Also 
the consumer will know in advance the 
price he will be charged for the article 
wherever he happens to purchase it. 

It seems to me, therefore, that 
labor’s interests lie with the manufac- 
turer in his attempt to legalize the 
standardization of resale prices. 
Stable and prosperous business for 
the employer means stable employ- 
ment and the possibility of good 
wages for the employee. To the 
extent to which resale price stand- 
ardization contributes to these ends, 
organized labor will be better able 
{o carry out its purpose of improving 
the well being of the worker. 





AFRICAN BACKGROUND OF THE 
AMERICAN NEGRO—A REVIEW* 


Dr. CHARLEs S. JOHNSON 


Editor, Opportunity 


HE habit of generalization 

about Negroes is encouraged by 

those distinguishing features of 
color and hair which mark them apart 
from the rest of the population. It is 
only natural, thus, that in ordinary 
thinking the entire’ group should be 
bound up with sets of traits which 
match the most convenient explana- 
tions of these differences. The Ne- 


groes brought to America were in- 


tended as servants and as slaves, and 
continuing generations, bearing the 
same physical marks, were held to the 
same status. In the face of the in- 
creasing utility of slavery to the de- 
velopment of a new country, philoso- 
phies crystallized, many of them pro- 
jected with utmost honesty, which of- 
fered justification of the institution on 
the basis of the unalterable qualities 
of the African himself. Reasoning 
carried eventually to the curious com- 
promise between conscience and profit, 
that though slavery is an evil, we have 
the Negro and therefore must have 
the slave. 

The ex-patriated African not only 
fell into a new estate which restricted 
his natural growth, but in the strict 


* Native African Races and Culture, by James 
Weldon Johnson. Published by the Trustees of 
the John F. Slater Fund. Occasional Papers 
No. 25. 


logic of his rdle suffered a loss of his 
history—the background upon which 
the culture, art and mental aptitudes 
of all races bidding for the respect of 
the world are predicated. 

The history of the Negro, for 
Americans, and to a large extent for 
American Negroes themselves, be- 
gins in the tragic web of slavery. If 
any evidence of their inherent capac- 
ity to develop their own institutions, 
express in art the delicacies of their 
emotions, create a literature, estab- 
lish codes of law, ethics and morality, 
this evidence could not with consis- 
tency fit into the categories of senti- 
ments toward them dictated by the 
customary discipline. It was easier 
to ignore them. And so they were. 
What was best known about Africa 
came from the lips and pens of travel- 
ers, more adventurous than scientific, 
unversed in the myriad languages of 
Africa, who blandly accepted differ- 
ences from their familiar patterns of 
culture as moral and mental defi- 
ciency; and from the over zealous 
missionaries to whom all divergent re- 
ligious expression was idolatry and 
sin. The strangeness of Africa has 
remained to intrigue modern students 
who, with the growing neighborliness 
of the world, are beginning to get 
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over the naive assumption that what 
is meaningless through personal un- 
familiarity is also meaningless in the 
nature of things. 

It is this tendency, still apparent in 
the general public, to ignore the 
African background of the Negro that 
has prompted the John F. SJater Fund 
to offer as its Occasional Paper No. 
25, the concise but illuminating docu- 
ment, Native African Races and Cul- 
ture, by James Weldon Johnson, who, 
in addition to being the executive di- 
rector of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 
is a former diplomat, a poet and 
writer, and interpreter of the Afri- 
can’s richest gift to America—his 
music. 

For those who give reluctant ear to 
that information for which there is 
little fore-warning in the familiar lit- 
erature, the revelations of this mono- 
graph, soundly documented as it is, 
will prove difficult of acceptance. 
This is expected. It demands a re- 
making of concepts; it attacks many 
of those easy and ancient generaliza- 
tions which, more than anything else, 
have retarded appreciation of the 
native qualities of the Negro and his 
potentialities. 

The first of these assumptions is 
that there is such a thing as a single 
and uniform African race or type. 
The vast continent of Africa holds 
just as vast a variety of Negro races, 
of skin color, of stature, of features, 
of customs, of languages and of cul- 
tures. The hundreds of language 
groups differ as widely and completely 
from one another as they do from 
English and Chinese. Africans are 
thought of as black and some of them 


are. But just as many shade off into 
brown, red and even yellow. Migra- 
tions of these races over hundreds of 
years have blended both features and 
cultures beyond dogmatic certainty 
of origin; the shadow of their rest- 
lessness lies across the ancient civili- 
zation of Egypt. The unmistakably 
Negroid cast of features in many of 
the rulers of that brilliant civilization, 
and the face of the great Sphinx, can 
not be ignored, even though out of 
gentle regard for the desperate efforts 
of scholars to find a more agreeable 
explanation, the point is not fre- 
quently urged. In the heart of 
Africa and in South Africa, divorced 
from all compromising associations, 
and in an environment deadly to most 
of the human race, powerful dynas- 
ties, with intricate but well-ordered 
government, laws, and military or- 
ganizations, were founded and main- 
tained for hundreds of years, and 
leaders were developed whose genius 
was comparable to that of the great 
European warriors. They built and 
fortified cities, developed in their 
economy the institution of the open 
market, solved the problem of land 
and wealth by holding it in common, 
developed codes of law and learned 
to settle their disputes in court. Four 
hundred years of the slave trade 
drained off a hundred million souls 
and threw into their states and gov- 
ernments the first seeds of decay and 
stagnation. 

Curiously enough, it has been on 
the score of religion, ordinarily the 
most comforting of philosophies of 
life, that the inadequacy of human 
sentiments in the African has been 
condemned. Their religion has been 
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a form of witchcraft, more under- 
standable in their isolation and inno- 
cence of science before the great in- 
explicable forces of nature, than the 
comparatively recent practice of burn- 
ing of witches in Massachusetts; they 
selected the firmament for their chief 
Nature-god instead of Zeus and Jupi- 
ter, the gods of the mighty minded 
Greeks and Romans over whose 
philosophies we moderns knit our 
brows and bow our heads in admira- 
tion. And if the forms of religious 
belief have changed, and the Islamic 
faith has made ready and numerous 
conversions, it is no different a cir- 
cumstance than has affected other 
races. A chapter in the Koran is in- 
scribed to a Negro, Mohammed was 
in part descended from an African, 
and these same people slew his rival. 
Nor is the institution of the medicine 
man quite so meaninglessly based 
upon sorcery and superstition. These 
intrepid individuals discovered long 
before the Europeans, for example, 
that flies and mosquitoes carry disease 
even though in the language of sor- 
cery they were called messengers of 
Shankpanna, the evil spirit of small- 
pox. Their empirical medicines from 
herbs, trees, and flowers contain the 
same specific for disease which Euro- 
pean physicians use with about the 
same percentage of efficaciousness. 
Europeans could never understand 
why Africans lacked enthusiasm for 
the European objectives imposed 
upon them. The uncomplimentary 
charge of “laziness” thus has come 
down through the years. The Afri- 
can had his own economy evolved 
from his environment, and usually 
saw no reason, for example, for rush- 
irg across the white hot spaces bur- 


dened with the Europeans’ “com- 
forts of civilization,” in the name of 
abstract schedule, which concerned no 
one vitally but the European himself. 
Nor could the removing of thousands 
of tons of soil to locate a diamond 
for the tiara of some unknown 
dowager in Newport or London stir 
native instincts of industry; nor could 
a lifetime of service with no further 
reward than a night’s sleep for a day’s 
work draw out, spontaneously, the 
genius of workmanship, or prove any- 
thing about one’s creativeness in the 
art of working. But in adapting 
themselves to their environment, and 
developing the instruments demanded 
for their own subsistence and happi- 
ness, work was natural. They were 
among the first races to raise cattle 
and use their milk; anthropologists 
now are inclined to attribute to them 


the invention of the art of smelting 


iron. At any rate, no one seems to 
have had iron before them. They 
domesticated animals, made cotton 
fabrics, embroidered rugs and carpets, 
and among so disparaged a race as the 
Hottentots there was developed a 
complete system of counting and 
numbers upon the decimal system, for 
keeping track of their numerous cat- 
tle. 

Two endowments which found ex- 
pression in the new soil were the sense 
of rhythm and music. These were as 
much a part of life as their religion 
and work, and these endowments have 
pushed through the new habit pat- 
terns of life in America. But while 
these have been to an extent recog- 
nized, the qualitative force of their 
pure art and the intellectual implica- 
tions of their proverbs have escaped 
appreciation. In the first instance, 
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this was probably because the art was 
not understood in the latter because 
the proverbs were not known. And 
what is true of the attitude toward 
Negro art is very generally true of 
other things African. Mr. Johnson 
quotes de Zayas, one of the admirers 
of this art, as saying: “Negro art has 
reawakened in us a sensibility. obliter- 
ated by an education, which makes us 
always connect what we see with what 
we know—our visualization with our 
knowledge, and makes us, in regard 
to form, use our intellect more than 
our senses.” This view reveals a 
sound principle of esthetics well 
within the command of the Africans, 
and while it offers a subtle flattery for 
a system which emphasizes the intel- 
lect, it is by no means certain that art 
is intended to be comprehended 
through the intellect any more than 
that mathematics is intended to be 
comprehended through the emotions. 
But during the past twenty years, this 
art has been discovered by the mod- 
ern artists of Europe, and, to a small 
extent, of America, as the one source 
of creative power of recent centuries. 
And despite the fact that this race is, 
according to the theory, incapable of 
profound conceptions, the leaders of 
modern art, including Modigliani, 
Picasso, Matisse, Lipschitz, and Pech- 
stein, frankly admit the African in- 
fluence as controlling in their work, 
while Roger Fry, most astute of Eng- 
lish critics, without the least sentiment 
for Negroes, admits that some of the 
African sculptures are “greater than 
anything we produced in the Middle 
Ages.” The important point of dif- 
ference is suggested by Guillaume, 
Munro and Barnes, when they show 
that most schools of sculpture, for ex- 


ample, are confined to a few favorite 
themes of line and surface, repeated 
endlessly with little feeling for 
masses, forcing them to rely upon the 
associative power of the subject rep- 
resented, while the Negro artist, 
working in three dimensions rather 
than in two, and utilizing masses cap- 
able of assuming various shapes ac- 
cording to the point of view, allows 
himself infinite variety and “realizes 
the distinctive potentialities of sculp- 
ture.” 

No less significant are the proverbs 
of some of the African races which a 
few of the curious students have taken 
the trouble to collect. They consti- 
tute a sort of folk literature which re- 
flects their wit and conimunal philoso- 
phy. The striking thing about them 
is that they are so similar to the pro- 
verbs evolved in the civilization that 
we know, that the dilemma is pre- 
sented either of discounting the ac- 
curacy of the reports or discounting 
earlier judgments about African 
mentality. Mr. A. B. Ellis, whose 
researches in Africa are familiar to 
the ethnologists, cites such as these: 


Boasting is not courage. 

He who forgives ends the quarrel. 

A poor man has no relations. 

He who annoys another only 
teaches him to strengthen himself. 


And there are others equally shrewd: 


Wisdom is not in the eye but in the 
head. 

If you despise the doctor you must 
despise the sickness also. 

He who already knows a matter 
will confuse the liar. 


Mysterious Africa can not of 
course be comprehended through so 
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brief and cursory a glance as is given 
in this monograph by Mr. Johnson. 
But, as our modern historians would 
put it, enough of the African’s life at 
home is sketched to explain a part of 
his conduct abroad. The volume will, 
indeed, serve a purpose sufficient in 
itself, if it does no more than disturb 
the complacent assumptions that have 
grown up over the years regarding 


the mind and culture and potentiali- 
ties of the African and his descend- 
ents. For it seems inevitable that for 
an undetermined number of years, 
Negroes will continue to be a part of 
the life of America under a system 
which works best when mutual respect 
controls the relationships between the 
country’s numerous races and groups. 


SENCE YOU WENT AWAY 


Seems lak to me de stars don’t shine so bright, 

Seems lak to me de sun done loss his light, 

Seems lak to me der’s nothin’ goin’ right, 
Sence you went away. 


Seems lak to me de sky ain’t half so blue, 

Seems lak to me dat ev’ything wants you, 

Seems lak to me I don’t know what to do, 
Sence you went away. 


Seems lak to me dat ev’ything is wrong, 

Seems lak to me de day’s jes twice es long, 

Seems lak to me de bird’s forgot his song, 
Sence you went away. 


Seems lak to me I jes can’t he’p but sigh, 

Seems lak to me ma th’oat keeps gittin’ dry, 

Seems lak to me a tear stays in ma eye, 
Sence you went away. 


From The Book of American Negro Poetry, 


Chosen 
Johnson. 


and Edited by James 


Weldon 





THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
BUILDING WORKERS 


GEORG KaPPLER 
International Union of Building Workers 


HEN the twenty-first con- 
vention of the Building 
Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor took 
place, a fraternal delegation of the 
International Union of Building 


Workers had the pleasure to partici- 
pate in it, conveying to their Amer- 
ican brothers the fraternal greetings 
of the building trades workers of the 
“old world” and carrying an invita- 


tion to them for common work in the 
field of international trade unionism. 
The kind reception which the dele- 
gation found on meeting the Amer- 
ican building trades unionists and the 
assurance that a delegation of the 
Building Trades Department would 
come and visit the European building 
trades unions and attend the conven- 
tion of them, give hope that some day 
the American building trades unions 
will work along with the European 
brother unions for the same aim and 
purpose. 

The International Union of Build- 
ing Workers, which sent the above- 
mentioned delegation, has its center 
at Hamburg, Germany, in Wall- 
strasse I, in the office building of the 
German Building Trades Federation. 
It is not an international union in 
that sense as the American unions 
are called “international.” To it, 


moreover, at present twenty-eight 
building trades unions, having their 
working districts in twenty-two dif- 
ferent countries, are afhliated. 
Twenty-two countries in Europe, it 
will be understood, mean something 
more than twenty-two states in the 
United States of America. Whilst 
in twenty-two states of the North 
American Union of States more or 
less the same political and economic 
conditions are prevailing and—most 
important—the same official language 
is spoken, in twenty-two different 
countries in Europe, well, just as 
many different economic and political 
conditions may prevail and languages, 
or at least varying dialects, be spoken. 
Hence the organizations composing 
the International Union of Building 
Workers are differing from each 
other. Just according to develop- 
ment and economic structure of the 
individual country the affiliated or- 
ganizations are different in forms, 
customs and often even in aim and 
purpose. Besides big industrial 
unions, having in their ranks all kinds 
of building workers, there are pure 
craft unions closing their member- 
ship lists for everybody not strictly 
belonging to that particular craft. 
Some organizations pay all kinds of 
benefits and others are only beginning 
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to consider similar activities, or deny 
the necessity of sick pay, unemploy- 
ment benefit, old-age benefit, etc., 
altogether. These sometimes rather 
different conceptions of work held by 
the unions, as well as size and eco- 
nomic importance of the respective 
country, are determining the member- 
ship of our affiliated organizations— 
though, of course, there also are some 
exceptions. Thus, for instance, are 
the affliated German building work- 
ers 450,000 in number, whilst of the 
building workers in France only 
10,000 are members of the interna- 
tional union. 

As to the occupations of the mem- 
bers, the following table will show to 
which trades the members of the 
I. U. B. W belong: 


Groups of Trades 


Hod-carriers, Building Laborers, Nav- 
vies, Tunnel Miners and Similar 


Bricklayers 

Carpenters and Joiners 

Painters, Paperhangers 

Plumbers, Steamfitters, etc. 

Plasterers 

Concrete and Cement Workers 

Stonemasons 

Slaters and Tilers 

Foremen 

Brick Factory Workers.............. ca 

Potters, Ovenbuilders 

Pavers, Streetmasons 

Apprentices, Juvenile members......... 

Building Workers of whom no trade 
was mentioned 


Industrial building workers’ unions 
are to be found in Belgium, Germany, 
Finland, France, Great Britain, Hol- 
land, Yugoslavia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Luxembourg, Norway, Austria, Pal- 
estine, Poland, Rumania, Switzer- 
land, Spain, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary. In some of the countries 


27,000 


mentioned, besides 


the industrial 
unions, there existed also craft unions, 
as for instance a roofmakers’ and 
carpenters’ union in Germany, a 
bricklayers’ union in Finland and 
Norway and a special plasterers’ 
union in Holland. Denmark and 
Sweden show each only a bricklayers’ 
union that became affiliated with our 
international union. 

“The object of the International 
Union of Building Workers is the 
fraternization of the building work- 
ers of all countries. Its mission is 
to defend the moral and economic in- 
terests of all groups of workers em- 
ployed in the building trade and kin- 
dred trades or in procuring building 
materials, as well as those employed 
in public works.” Thus runs the 


opening paragraph of the rules of the 
I. U. B. W., indicating what the 


organization stands for. All busi- 
nesses are conducted by either the 
conference, the general executive or 
the management committee. Regu- 
larly a conference is being held every 
two years. On the motion of one 
quarter of the affiliated organiza- 
tions a special conference is to be 
convened. The general executive is 
elected by the conference and consists 
of the management committee and six 
advisers. The six advisers are 
being taken from the six groups of 
countries which were formed by the 
affliated organizations. The gen- 
eral executive meets at least once a 
year for the purpose of drafting the 
report and examining the work of 
the management committee. Be- 
sides that, the general executive has 
to meet if at least two members of 
the advisers desire so or a meeting 
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is wanted by the management com- 
mittee. 

At present the seat of the manage- 
ment committee is in Germany, but 
it may be altered by any confefence 
(as also the seat of the office of the 
secretary may be altered). The 
management committee consists of 
the president, the treasurer, the secre- 
tary and the secretaries of special 
craft internationals being formed 
within the I. U. B. W. 

In the work of the Building Work- 
ers International any national organ- 
ization of building trades workers of 
any country may participate, but only 
ene organization of the same trade 
will be permittéd. Naturally, every 
affliated organization maintains its 
full autonomy, with the exception, of 
course, that the various union man- 
agements follow the rules and con- 
stitution of the body they are affili- 
ated with. At the voting on the 
rules of the I. U. B. W. and on gen- 
eral matters, the affiliated organiza- 
tions of each country have one vote 
(federal vote); but the voting on 
the amount of contribution to be paid 
and financial aid to be rendered to 
any organization is based on the num- 
ber of members. Each organization 
has authority and power to act only 
within the area of the country or 
state for which it is competent ac- 
cording to the union rules. Opera- 
tives have to be members of the or- 
ganization of their respective trade, 
and in the land in which they work. 
The transfer of members from one 
union to another is free of charge 
if the member has cleared his card 
and applies to his new respective 
union within six weeks from that date 


that he paid the last contribution. 
The membership the member shift- 
ing to another organization had in 
the society he came from and the 
contributions he paid there are taken 
into account. Benefits, however, are 
paid by every affiliated organization 
in accordance with the regulation 
provided in the rules. Some mis- 
understandings sometimes may have 
arisen from the fact that some trade 
unionists in various countries in 
Europe are having also part in politi- 
cal life. Whilst that is so, it cer- 
tainly does not affect the work of 
the International Union of Build- 
ing Workers. Nor would it drive 
it into any political action; for 
article 8 of the rules determines, 
unmistakably: “In case of lockouts 
extending over a whole country or 
affecting a great number of mem- 
bers, the organization thus affected, 
after three weeks of dispute, may 
appeal for aid to the International 
Union of Building Workers, but only 
conflicts of an industrial nature will 
be considered. Before fixing the 
amount of the contingent aid, the 
Management Committee has to con- 
sult the respective national center 
(Trade Union Congress or Federa- 
tion of Labor). 

As no organization could work 
without money, a contribution of five 
pfennigs (about one and a half cent 
American currency) per member and 
annum is being collected to meet the 
costs of the management. The jour- 
neys of the members of the General 
Executive are paid out of this con- 
tribution, but the expenses of dele- 
gations to the conferences of the 
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I. U. B. W. have to be met by any 
affliated organization individually. 
The International Union of Build- 
ing Workers was founded in 1903. 
Nine building workers from nine 
different countries were the founders. 
In those days it was felt that it was 
necessary to have some mutual as- 
sistance in building up the first build- 
ing trades unions. Further, many 
differences arose in the boundary dis- 
tricts of the various countries in con- 
sequence of the wandering of the 
building workers, and had to be 
settled. If the building workers in 
one country were out for better con- 
ditions and higher wages, it became 
almost a custom that the employers 
went to backward countries with no 
or little organized labor to fetch 
some of the building trades mechanics 
there and get them home like ani- 
mals sometimes in closed cars—and 
to use them as black legs or cheap 
laborers against the union men. It 
was urgently necessary, therefore; to 
establish a quick news service that 
would inform every union at once 
about wage negotiations and its out- 
come, and to prevent, if necessary, 
not wanted and not desired immi- 
grants. These reasons for establish- 
ment of an International Building 
Workers’ Union are naturally, up till 
today, the main idea of its existence. 
Moreover, some other aims and pur- 
poses of trade-union labor makes its 
work at present more necessary than 
ever, as in consequence of the war the 
conditions in many ways are the 
same as in 1903. The news service 
has been much improved since, and 
in fact, in the course of the twenty-five 


years the I. U. B. W. has worked, al- 
most all the affiliated national unions 
got so far as to issue regular papers 
or journals. Special reciprocal agree- 
ments have been drafted and signed 
regulating the traffic and transfer of 
members in boundary districts. In 
all such work the secretariat of the 
I. U. B. W. naturally takes an active 
part and has ever since seen its most 
vital task in promoting the building 
workers’ unions in backward coun- 
tries. 

Without knowing some facts about 
wages and conditions, however, no- 
body can work. Hence, some in- 
vestigations into the economic condi- 
tions and the standard of life in the 
various countries were made and are 
continued to be made regularly: 
The material gathered suchwise is 
elaborated by the secretary and dis- 
tributed amongst the affliated organ- 
izations. All reports and news is 
dispatched in English, French, Dan- 
ish (for the Scandinavian countries ) 
and German. 

One of the tasks the International 
Union feels is not yet concluded is 
the establishment of a real, all-build- 
ing trades workers of the whole 
world. The work done in favor of 
such big union applies to all building 
workers’ organizations which follow 
in the conduct of their work demo- 
cratic principles as being demanded 
in the rules of the I. U. B. W. 
Hence all authorities of it ever have 
refused to admit organizations which 
would have misused their affiliations 
by order of political parties behind 
them. 





FIRST WOMAN’S AUXILIARY INSTITUTE 


FANNIA M. CoHN 
Executive Secretary, Education Department, Intérnational Ladies Garment Workers’ Union 


O the age-old slogan, ‘““Wom- 
an’s place is in the home,”’ the 
few dozen women assembled at 
the first Woman’s Auxiliary Institute 
have a new approach. They say that 
if we, the home makers, are to make 
the home a happy place to live in, a 
place where our husbands and chil- 
dren will be healthy and have whole- 
some and intelligent influences, then 
we must be prepared for this task. 
The home, they say further, is in- 
variably concerned with every human 
problem, whether economic, social or 
labor, such as the improvement of 
public schools, child labor, modern 
housing, peace or war, the organiza- 
tion of women into trade unions and 
the organization of men as a whole. 
Upon the just and successful solution 
of these problems depends the happi- 
ness of the home. These women 
also feel that if they are to achieve a 
happy home, as distinguished from 
a mere “house,” they must be intelli- 
gent companions to their husbands. 
The wife has to be not only a house- 
keeper, but also a friend and comrade 
to husband and children. They be- 
lieve that this can best be accom- 
plished when husbands and wives 
will have more in common and will 
meet on an equal plane—intellectual, 
spiritual and moral. 
These women also realize that if 


they are to influence their children 
during the most important period of 
their lives, when character is formed 
and habits are acquired, they as 
mothers must be prepared for it, so 
that they will be worthy of this great 
task and also command the confi- 
dence and respect of their children. 
This can only be achieved by intelli- 
gent and well-informed mothers. 

Today, parents whose lives are 
bound up in the labor movement 
often get a rude awakening from a 
blissful dream when they discover 
that their children are indifferent, 
sometimes openly hostile, to the very 
movement which has produced their 
improved material condition. 

To prevent the tragedy of this sit- 
uation is the duty and pleasure of 
the mother. But children are keen 
and mercilessly observant. They are 
peculiarly gifted with the faculty of 
recognizing flaws in the armor of 
adults. Mother will not be able to 
retain her hold over these critical 
minds unless they feel that she knows 
what she is talking about. The im- 
portance of keeping the mother in- 
formed and abreast of the times is 
the best argument for. organizing 
women. 

Animated by the desire to interest 
the great mass of workingmen’s 
wives in these educational plans, the 
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delegates, coming from Canada and 
from some of the more distant states, 
traveled to Brookwood, confident 
that this institute would meet the 
basic need of a first definite step in 
the labor education of women. 

The same alert spirit moved them 
all—desire for a solid background 
of economic knowledge—eagerness 
for a clear view as to how these 
economic forces are shaping our 
labor movement—interest in helping 
wives of trade unionists to under- 
stand these forces, and through the 
knowledge gained to build up an in- 
tellectual comprehension of the trade 
union movement. 

In a word, all the women agreed 
that they, as wives of trade union- 
ists, as mothers and citizens of com- 
munities, can reach a far goal in 


home making and character build- 
ing provided they have some leisure 


and opportunity for study. How is 
this leisure to come? How can the 
harassed housewife snatch moments 
for some creative work on that 
greatest canvas of all—the minds 
and characters of her children? 

The answer lies in modern inven- 
tions. There is no reason why mod- 
ern appliances should not relieve the 
drudgery of housework. In this 
connection the question of electricity 
was brought to the front. 

The women enumerated carefully 
the practical inventions already in 
use. Electric washing machines, now 
available in a compact form with 
table top, can be used in a small 
kitchen. Vacuum cleaners are al- 
ready in common use. Electric re- 
frigerators are convenient and labor- 


saving. Electric cooking is a great 
saver of time and comfort. 

These inventions seem to solve 
the problem ideally. But working 
women seize quickly on the fallacy. 
The main obstacle to the wider use 
of electricity is the high rate for 
current. “This is the old economic 
story,” said one woman. And others 
were agreeing with her. “This is 
really the first problem to present 
itself to this institute, and we may 
find an approach to its solution here.” 

How did this group of working 
women deal with their problem? A 
Canadian delegate first pointed out 
that in Ontario low electrical rates 
are prevalent. She thought it was 
because the Ontario Hydro-electric 
Commission is the property of the 
province and has no private stock- 
holders to claim dividends. It was 
financed by bonds which bear a lower 
rate of interest. 

A delegate from Cleveland reports 
that in her city a rate of five cents 
was secured when the city built a 
plant to serve part of the city and 
thus forced the private company to - 
lower rates. . 

Other women became curious about 
causes of high electricity rates in their 
towns, where the average rate was 
about seven and one-half cents per 
kilowatt hour. This interest stimu- 
lated discussion as to the possible tac- 
tics which might eventually lead to 
cheap electricity in all homes. 

“Municipal ownership will do it,” 
said these women delegates. They 
felt that the municipal government 
should be as interested in providing 
electricity for its citizens as it is in 
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supplying water, schools and other 
basic necessities for community life. 

The women at this institute were 
not only interested in the problem of 
electricity as it affected them in their 
homes. They also were very much 
aroused over the picture of what 
cheaper electricity would mean to 
the farming population. Ultimately, 
they felt, the city people would feel 
the results of the farmers’ freedom 
from drudgery. 

Cheap generation and _ long-dis- 
tance transmission from the cheapest 
sources make it technically possible 
to bring current within the reach of 
everybody. But only 4 or 5 per 
cent of the farms in the United 
States have current from an electric 
central station. 

A discussion arose as to the role 
the women’s auxiliaries can play in 
attempting an approach to the prob- 
lem of cheap electricity. A general 
agreement was reached that each 
local auxiliary should have a small 
committee to keep in touch with the 
various movements for the develop- 
ment of cheap electric current and 
that one member be represented at 
conferences and hearings where this 
problem is discussed. This would en- 
able the auxiliaries to keep in touch 
with and to participate in the most 
advanced movements for cheap elec- 
tricity. Their knowledge would be 
transmitted by the local organizations 
to the vast group of working-class 
women. 

“Local auxiliaries,” said a dele- 
gate, “you will do well to carry on 
an active fight for cheaper electricity. 
Have a wide-awake committee to 
keep track of the doings of the local 


electric companies. Find out the 
capitalization of your local company 
and determine whether it is worth 
what it claims to be. See whether 
it is paying dividends on stock that 
represents no real investment. Or- 
ganize a group which will check up 
on electrical appliances and their re- 
lation to the family budget. Work 
with other groups toward the estab- 
lishment of a consumers’ bureau of 
standards that would tell us about all 
the things we need to buy.” 

The problem of housing and rents 
was intelligently discussed. A full 
realization of the extent of the con- 
gestion existing in workers’ quarters 
led to an illuminating argument of 
the extent of municipal responsibility 
in the matter. These women felt 
that cutting costs in real estate de- 
velopment was an important problem 
in this connection. The speaker here 
suggested that with proper planning 
even a business corporation interested 
in dividends can put more of the pur- 
chase money into actual housing and 
cut the merely financial costs. 

The questions of electricity, of 
housing and of rents occupied a prom- 
inent place in the discussions of this 
institute. Their vital connection 
with the home prompted this in- 
terest. And then the question of the 
function of workers’ wives within the 
trade union movement came up. It 
received the attention it deserved. 
The meeting began to resemble those 
excited gatherings which gladden 
the heart of every feminist. 

“Should women be an active, in- 
tegral part of the labor movement?” 

“Yes,” said this energetic Institute, 
“ves, for three reasons: for the 
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women themselves, for the sake of 
their families and for the good of 
the trade union movement.” 

In this discussion of organization 
the Institute was not merely con- 
cerned with home makers. It in- 
cluded working ‘girls who are, after 
all, the sisters, daughters and wives 
of its loyal trade unionists. Organ- 
izing them means freeing them from 
the home duties which are so irksome 
when they top off a heavy day’s work. 
The Institute felt that the time has 
long since gone when girls were satis- 
fied to work for pin money, or, at 
most, to earn only half a living and 
to depend on relatives for the other 
half. 


“Why,” called out a woman, 


“if 


the pay envelopes of our daughters 
would equal those of our sons, they 
might be able to contribute their full 


share to the family budget, as our 
sons do. And we women would feel 
as if there was a possibility of some- 
thing besides drudgery in life.” 

To this another woman said, “All 
this talk about it taking twenty years 
for girls to learn how to run a house 
is bunk.” 

“Why,” said another delegate, 
“even the professions—teaching, law 
or medicine—don’t take as long as 
that.” 

A mid-western delegate remarked, 
“If a girl is still plugging in the eve- 
ning, after a hard day’s work, it is 
because she doesn’t earn enough to 
send out her laundry and get some 
one to do her cleaning and sewing. 
Of course, this extra work leaves 
practically no time for personal de- 
velopment. If she earned more, she 


would begin to rival her brother in 
interesting outside activities.” 

Trade unionism is synonymous 
with economic protection for work- 
ers. But the women’s auxiliaries to 
the international unions are the im- 
portant organizations for workers’ 
wives: It is the medium through 
which they can function economically, 
politically, intellectually and socially. 

In their economic capacity, it was 
urged that women should use their 
purchasing power as consumers to 
advance union-made products by de- 
manding that merchandise should 
carry the union label. For a vig- 
orous political life, they were advised 
to interest themselves in state and 
national labor legislation. And it 
was suggested to them that they 
would be more socially useful if they 
presented the labor point of view in 
their churches and club organiza- 
tions. 

The family of the active woman 
trade unionist is benefited in a hardly 
less degree than the woman herself. 
Only when girls have enough money 
to pay their share of expenses will 
mother be relieved of unnecessary 
work. 

Then the question arose, “How 
can a married woman be a comrade 
to her husband who is actively en- 
gaged in the trade-union movement? 
How can she be his advisor in the 
economic problems when he is called 
upon daily to serve?” 

Does the husband willingly share 
his trade-union experience with his 
uniformed wife? Seldom. How, 
then, can she get his confidence? 
How many times have we heard a 
woman trying to get information 
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from her husband about his trade- 
union activities, about the problems 
he must solve, only to be told, some- 
times goodnaturedly, sometimes im- 
patiently, “Oh, I’m always busy with 
trade-union activities. I don’t want 
to take the problems into my home. 
I want to forget about them for a 
while. Let’s talk about something 
else.” 

“Now we know from experience,” 
say the delegates, “that husband and 
wife will gladly discuss subjects on 
which they are both equally enlight- 
ened and willingly accept each other’s 
advice.” 

“But each is reluctant to teach the 
other,” said an older and more ex- 
perienced woman, “and for this ill 
there is only one remedy. Let the 
workers’ wives get their knowledge 
of the labor movement through par- 
ticipation in an active auxiliary.” 

It is interesting to note that all this 
spirited discussion, both on this and 
on other points which the women 
brought up, merely followed ad- 
dresses of the specialists on the va- 
rious problems. One of the most in- 
teresting evidences of the lively give- 
and-take informality of the session 
was evidenced in the general talk 
which followed the address of Mr. 
Fred Hewitt on the development of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. 

The husbands of working women 
have been given an organized place 
in our complex economic, political 
and social world, through the medium 
of their labor unions. It seems that 
their wives are now earnestly clamor- 
ing for an equal place in the sun of 
of organization. 
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As to the effect on the labor move- 
ment itself, these women are confi- 
dent that the inflow of new strength, 
with the thorough organization of 
workers’ wives as auxiliaries to their 
husbands’ unions, will be revivifying 
and encouraging. Many believe that 
by the active participation of this 
new group of women, with its fresh 
approach and its freedom from tradi- 
tion and customs, the trade-union 
movement will be greatly benefited. 

But if the auxiliaries are to be the 
agents for bringing this new vim into 
the labor movement they will have 
to develop’ an effective leadership 
from within. They feel that in the 
process of working, women will learn 
to work in groups. 

This learning, however, involves 
training. The delegates, therefore, 
turned to the vital discussion of a 
proper educational program for the 
auxiliaries. The following points 
were agreed upon as of primary im- 
portance: Attention to problems of 
company unionism, the education of 
children, public schools, unionization 
of teachers, and the questions of war 
and peace. They all agree that men 
as well as women unionists should 
be asked to address meetings, and 
the auxiliary, through its activities, 
should stimulate men’s greater in- 
terest in their own unions and in 
the labor movement. A reasonable 
amount of social life should be en- 
couraged to help along the main issue. 

As to the question of how the 
auxiliaries might reach a large group 
of women in its educational work, it 
was agreed that in this instance there 
is no royal road to success. In some 


communities the women are easier 
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reached through weekly or monthly 
meetings held in the evening. Other 
women find it more convenient to at- 
tend small group gatherings in the 
afternoons when they can assemble 
in the.home of one of the members. 
Still others are easier reached 
through sociables. 

It was felt that the women’s auxil- 
iaries might become a very important 
starting point for enlightenment on 
the aims of the labor movement and 
a most useful agent for the workers’ 
education movement. Hope was ex- 
pressed that the day is not far dis- 
tant when a national federation of 
women’s auxiliaries will be formed in 
the United States, thus making the 
movement for the education of work- 
ing women stronger and mo.'e e“ec- 
tive. Under such expert supervision 


the problems of auxiliary members 
would be taken up from an educa- 
tional rather than a political point 


of view. They would be problems 
of the worker’s wife as housekeeper, 
mother: and trade unionist. From 
this point of view peace and war, this 
Institute thought, concerned women 
vitally. It is the mother who will 
stop at nothing to protect her child. 
Hence, she should actively support 


all forces that work for peace and 
goodwill within the human family, 
irrespective of national boundaries. 

Mrs. Grace B. Klueg, chairman of 
educational committee of Ladies’ 
Auxiliary to International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, emphasized the 
need for this new educational method 
of approach. “For years women’s 
auxiliaries have been barking up to 
the wrong tree,” she said. “The old 
stereotyped, parliamentary, tea-drink- 
ing, floor-marching, convention-sing- 
ing type of organization is going out 
of style. We want to know what 
women can do to make this a better 
world for themselves, their children 
and their trade-union husbands.” 

The Institute dealt exhaustively 
with some of the most important 
questions facing wives of trade union- 
ists. We congratulate the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, who, through 
their educational department, have 
started a movement which promises 
to be a center for discussion of vital 
issues, the working out of which will 
ultimately affect the lives of all wives 
of trade unionists and will be a never- 
failing inspiration and example to 
women’s auxiliaries of the many inter- 
national unions. 


—_——_ 


MUSIC 


It tosses me skyward, a fountain; 

It measures my stature to a mountain. 
It bows me to adoring knees; 

It pours me, a wind, through trees. 
It humbles me—I am a clod; 

It raises me, a flame, to God. 


Erne, Romic Futter. 





EMPLOYEE TRAINING IN OHIO 


S. Lewis LAND 


Apprenticeship Service Department, The National Trade Extension Bureau 


HE plumbing and heating indus- 

tries in the State of Ohio recog- 

nize the importance of advancing 
the education of those directly in the 
industries in order that the greatest 
good may result. Ohio is one of the 
few states that have a Joint Appren- 
ticeship Commission promoting, in an 
active and widespread manner, every 
phase of employee training through- 
out the state. The State Joint Ap- 


prenticeship Commission is the result 


of the action taken at a state-wide con- 
ference on apprenticeship and appren- 
tice education for the plumbing and 
heating industries, which was held in 
Ohio more than a year ago. 

The purpose of this conference 
was to outline a state program of 
training for the industries to which all 
interested parties might give their 
support. A definite state-wide pro- 
gram of training was agreed upon, 
and a commission consisting of one 
representative from the heating con- 
tractors, one representative from the 
employing plumbers, one representa- 
tive from the journeymen plumbers, 
one representative from the journey- 
men steam-fitters, and one representa- 
tive from the schools, was appointed 
to carry out the program of work as 
outlined, and to organize and develop 
such other work as might be needed 
in a comprehensive state program of 


training. The commission meets reg- 
ularly once each month for the pur- 
pose of organizing any new work in 
connection with the state program of 
training. They have undertaken the 
support of two features which show 
prospect of great value to the plumb- 
ing and heating industries of the state. 
The work which is being done in Ohio 
should also point the way for other 
states that will later develop a similar 
program of work. 


TEACHER TRAINING CONFERENCE 


The Joint Apprenticeship Commis- 
sion, in cooperation with the Ohio 
State Board of Vocational Education, 
Ohio State University and the Na- 
tional Trade Extension Bureau, con- 
ducted this summer a two-weeks’ in- 
tensive training course for plumbing 
instructors in the State of Ohio and 
surrounding states at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. The conference 
was held on August 15 and ended 
August 26. The courses offered 
were: Organization and Operation of 
Apprentice Schools, Teaching and 
Learning, Science as a Related Sub- 
ject for Plumbing and Heating In- 
structors, Methods of Teaching Ap- 
prentice Plumbers and Steam-Fitters, 
and Observation and Practice Teach- 
ing. This conference is similar to 
the annual conference which is held 
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each year in Pittsburgh. The confer- 
ence enabled the instructor to better 
organize his material for instructional 
purposes and assisted him to more 
effectively present his teaching ma- 
terial to groups of apprentices. 


FOREMAN-T RAINING CONFERENCE 


The plumbing and heating indus- 
tries in Ohio recognize that the super- 
vision of men, materials and work is 
one of the most important factors in 
the industries. Every master plumber 
and heating contractor desires that 
the wage-earners in their employ be 
satisfied with their industrial relations 
and that they think intelligently on 
the job. Increased output is the in- 
evitable result. The responsibility of 
securing this condition lies primarily 
with the foreman. This is true 
whether the master plumber or heat- 
ing contractor is his own foreman, or 
whether, as in the case of larger or- 
ganizations, special foremen are em- 
ployed. The more skilled the fore- 
man becomes in the process of instruc- 
tion and leadership, the greater will 
be his chances for accomplishing the 
desired results. 

Accordingly, the Joint Apprentice- 
ship Commission for the State of Ohio 
has arranged to conduct a series of 
conferences for master plumbers and 
heating contractors and their fore- 
men during the summer months. 
These conferences will undoubtedly 
prove to be of great value to the 
plumbing and heating industries in 
Ohio. The conferences will be con- 
ducted by the State Joint Apprentice- 
ship Commission, in cooperation with 


the State Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation. Those who are responsible 
for promoting employee training in 
other states in the plumbing and heat- 
ing industries will watch these two 
phases of work in Ohio with a great 
deal of interest. 

The National Trade Extension Bu- 
reau for the past several months has 
been promoting teacher-training and 
foreman-training in several states. 
While Ohio has already made prepa- 
rations for the training of conference 
leaders in the plumbing and heating 
industries, other states should make 
similar provision for the training of 
employees in the plumbing and heat- 
ing industries along these as well 
as other lines. The Apprenticeship 
Service Department of the Trade Ex- 
tension Bureau can furnish detailed 
information concerning teacher-train- 
ing and foreman-training organiza- 
tion. 

Similar progress has been made 
in the states of Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin, where state-wide confer- 
ences have been conducted and state 
joint apprenticeship commissions ap- 
pointed. The work in Ohio and these 
other two states should point the way 
to similar progress in the plumbing 
and heating industries in other states. 

Similar organizations in all of the 
other building trades, and perhaps in 
some of the shop trades, should fol- 
low the example of these states and 
of the plumbing and heating indus- 
tries and organize similar state pro- 
grams of training and set up the nec- 
essary machinery for its proper ad- 
ministration. 





ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


AN INDEX OF LABOR’S SHARE IN PRODUCTION 
AND IN CONSUMPTION* 


I 
Labor's Share in Production 


The index of Labor’s share in pro- 
duction indicates how much of the 
value of the manufactured products, 
produced by the combined forces of 
Labor and Capital, is paid to Labor 
in form of wages. An increase of 


the index means that the reward of 
Labor has comparatively increased, 
a decrease, that it has comparatively 
decreased. 

The index of Labor’s share in pro- 
duction runs as follows: 


January 
February 


September 
October 


*Compare: AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, October 


issue, 1927. 


II 
Labor’s Share in Consumption 


On the market the wage-earner 
does not buy the same commodities 
he produces in the factory (he does 
not buy locomotives, for instance). 
Furthermore, on the market the com- 
modities have retail prices, while in 
the factory wholesale prices. The 
index of Labor’s share in consump- 
tion indicates the proportion of com- 
modities that Labor can buy on the 
market. An increase of the index 
means that Labor can buy a com- 
paratively greater part of the com- 
modities on the market, a decrease 
means the reverse. 

The index of Labor’s share in con- 
sumption runs as follows: 


January 
February 


September 
October 
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LABOR’S SHARE IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES 


January to October, 1927 


According to the Statistics of the 
Federal Reserve Board Bulletin, em- 
ployment in manufacturing industries 
decreased from September to Octo- 
ber by about one quarter of one per 
cent. While employment in manu- 
facturing industries as a whole 
slightly decreased, it increased in the 
industries manufacturing textiles, food 
products, tobacco, and chemicals and 
in the paper and printing industry. 


The index of factory employment 
during 1927 runs as follows (1919= 
100) : 

pO EL, 





LABOR’S SHARE IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES’ 


Textiles and Their Products 


I. THe Group as A WHOLE 





| 
Value added 


by manu- 
facture 


Number 
of wage- 
earners 


Total wages 


Labor's share in the 
value added 








Per cent Index 





1,306 
6,934 


09,789 
15,361 
27,141 








In thousands 
of dollars 
415,192 
596,212 
675 ,902 

1,481,183 

1,472,390 

1,743,851 

1,654,013 





In thousands 
of dollars 
886 , 665 

1,325,077 

1,431,382 

3,831,633 

3,155 ,463 

4,067 , 986 

3,774,808 


100 
96.2 

100.9 
82.7 
99.8 
91.7 
93.6 


46.8 
45.0 
47.2 
38.7 
46.7 
42.9 
43.8 














1 Continued from AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
December, 1927. 
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Value added 
by manufac. 


Production 
of goods. 


Prices 
of products. 
Index 


decrease, but, as the small increase in 
Labor’s share suggests, prices should 
have decreased probably much more. 


Index Index 





100 

116.9 
119.9 
310.6 
264.4 
268.5 
256.6 


100 

127.8 
134.6 
139.1 
134.6 
170.9 
165.9 


100 

149.4 
161.4 
432.0 
355.9 
458.8 
425.7 














Labor’s share in the product of the 
industry concerned with the manufac- 
ture of textiles and their products 
declines from 1904 to 1909, but re- 
covers again from 1909 to 1914, 
being in the latter year 0.9 per cent 
above the 1904 level. From 1914 
to 1919 Labor’s share decreases by 
over 18 per cent and the following 
increase from I919 to 1921 is not 
high enough to lift Labor’s share to 
the 1904 level. From 1921 to 1923 
the share decreases again quite ma- 
terially, which decrease is followed by 
a small increase from 1923 to 1925. 
With the exception of 1914, in none 
of the years under review Labor’s 
share reaches the 1904 level. In the 
years following 1904 the share is on 
the average 5.8 below the 1904 level. 

Of practical importance today is 
the decline of the share since 1921. 
If we look wt the index of production 
of goods and the index of prices of 
products we will find: from 1921 to 
1923 production and prices increase, 
but production increases far more 
than prices. This fact suggests that 
the maladjustment of wages to pro- 
duction rather than to prices is at 
least partly responsible for the de- 
crease of Labor’s share. From 1923 
to 1925 production as well as prices 


II. Cotton MANUFACTURES 





Number 
of wage- 
earners 


Total wages 


Value added 
by manu- 
facture 





315,874 
378 , 880 
393 ,404 
446,852 
425,817 
495 ,197 
468 , 352 








$96, 205 , 796 
132,859, 145 
152,422,599 
368,723,712 
340,749,598 
420 , 644,486 
377,050, 166 





$164, 212,401 
257 , 382 ,343 
257,778,418 
880 , 664 , 339 
598 ,678,198 
809,523,218 
687 ,556,021 








Money wage income 
per wage-earner 


per 


Value added 


wage-earner 





Dollars 


Index 


Dollars 


Index 





304.57 
350. 66 
387.45 
825.16 
800. 23 
849.45 
805 .06 





100 

115.1 
127.2 
270.9 
262.7 
278.9 
264.3 


519.87 
679.32 
655. 25 
1,970.82 
1,405.95 
1,634.75 
1,468.03 


100 

130.7 
126.0 
379.1 
270.4 
314.5 
282.4 











Real wage income 
per wage-earner 


Labor’s share 
in the value added 





Dollars 


Index 


Per cent 


Index 





304.57 
296.67 
286.79 
337.90 
346.12 
380.24 
354.18 


1904 
1909 
1914 
1919 
1921 
1923 
1925 








100 
94.2 
113.6 


124.8 
116.3 





58. 
97.4 $i. 
59. 
110.9 41. 
56. 
32. 
54. 








If we compare Labor’s share in 
this industry with that in the textiles 
and their products manufacturing in- 
dustry as a whole, we see: 
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1. That the share of Labor 
throughout the whole period under 
review is higher in the industry than 
in the industrial group as a whole. 

2. That the changes in the share, 
although not different in direction, are 
greater in intensity—higher increases 
and deeper decreases—in the indus- 
try than in the industrial group as a 
whole. 

Labor’s share decreases from 1904 
to 1909 by 11.9 per cent, but an in- 
crease from 1909 to 1914 lifts La- 
bor’s share to 0.9 per cent above the 
1904 level. From 1914 to I919 
Labor’s share decreases again, reach- 
ing its lowest level, 28.5 per cent be- 
low that of 1904. From 1919 to 1921 
quite an increase occurs, but the share 
does not reach the 1904 level. From 
1921 to 1923 the share decreases 


again materially, followed by a small 
increase from 1923 to 1925, being in 
the latter year then 6.5 per cent below 


the 1904 level. In the years follow- 
ing 1904 the share is on the average 
10.0 per cent below the 1904 level, 
while the average for the industrial 
group as a whole is only 5.8 per cent. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group and the single 
industry : 





Single 
industry 


Industrial 





‘ —11.9 
+12.8 
—29.4 
+25 .6 
— 8.4 
+ 4.8 


1909/1914 
1914/1919 
1919/1921 
1921/1923 
1923/1925 








The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- 
view is $3.8 points for the industrial 
group as a whole and 92.9 points for 
the single industry. The security of 
Labor’s share is very much smaller in 
the industry manufacturing cotton 
than in the textiles and their products 
industrial group as a whole. 

The real wage income declines 
from 1904 to 1909 and continues so 
from 1909 to 1914. From 1914 to 
1919, from 1919 to 1921, and from 
1921 to 1923 the real income in- 
creases, being in the latter year 24.8 
per cent above the 1904 level. From 
1923 to 1925 the real income de- 
creases not immaterially. 

In 1925 Labor's share is 6.5 per 
cent below the 1904 level, the real 
wage income is comparatively low 
after the decrease from 1923 to 1925, 
the money income, $805.06, is in- 
credibly low. Labor must do all it 
can to improve the conditions in the 
industry. A thorough investigation 
is of the highest and most urgent im- 
portance. 


III. DYEING AND FINISHING TEXTILES 





Value added 
by manu- 
facture 


Number 
of wage- 
earners 


Total wages 





35,565 
44,046 
48,467 
55,985 
51,510 
63,414 
70,749 








$15,469, 205 
21,226,924 
24,872,318 
57,189,978 
58,138,729 
72,524,711 
83, 983,377 





$31,228,292 
48,295,131 
52,586,401 
149, 224, 868 
135,551,714 
178 659,712 
187 , 837,303 
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Value added 
per wage-earner 


Money wage income 
per wage-earner 





| 


Dollars Index Dollars Index 





100 

124.9 
123.6 
303.6 
299.7 
320.9 
302.4 


878.06 
1,096.47 
1,084.99 
2,665.44 
259.5 | 2,631.56 
262.9 | 2,817.35 
272.9 | 2,654.98 


100 

110.8 
118.0 
234.9 


434.96 
481.93 
513.18 
1,021.52 
1,128.69 
1,143.67 
1, 187.06 














Labor’s share 


Real wage income 
in the value added 


per wage-earner 





Dollars Index | Per cent Index 





100 
88.9 
95.6 
77.4 
86.7 
82.0 
90.3 


434.96 | 100 

407.72 93.7 
379.85 87.3 
418.31 96.2 
488.19 | 112.2 
$11.94 | 117.7 
$22.24 | 120.1 


1904 
1909 
1914 
1919 
1921 
1923 
1925 





reheses 
MACKHWON 














If we compare Labor’s share in’ 


this industry with that in the textiles 
and their products manufacturing 
group as a whole, we see: 

1. That the share of Labor is once 
higher, once lower in the industry 
than in the industrial group as a 
whole. 

2. That the changes in the share, 
although not different in direction, 
are somewhat greater in intensity— 
higher increases and deeper de- 
creases—in the industry than in the 
industrial group as a whole. 

Labor’s share decreases from 1904 
to 1909 by 11.1 per cent, but in- 
creases again from 1909 to 1914, 
reaching a level 4.4 per cent below 
that of 1904. From 1914 to 1919 
the share decreases again, reaching in 


1919 its deepest level, 22.6 per cent 
below that of 1904. From 1919 to 
1921 the share increases, followed by 
a decrease, followed in turn by an in- 
crease lifting the level to 9.7 per cent 
below that of 1904.. In the years 
following 1904 the share is on the 
average 13.2 per cent below the 1904 
level, far more than the average for 
the industrial group as a whole, even 
lower than that for the cotton manu- 
facturing industry. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group as a whole and 
the single industry: 





Industrial 
group 


Year 





1904/1909 
1909/1914 
1914/1919 
1919/1921 
1921/1923 
1923/1925 











The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- 
view is 53.8 points for the industrial 
group as a whole and 58.3 points for 
the single industry. The security of 
Labor’s share is somewhat smaller in 
the industry engaged in dyeing and 
finishing textiles than in the textiles 
and their products industrial group 
as a whole. 

The real wage income declines 
from 1904 to 1909 and from 1909 to 
1914. Since 1914 it increases con- 
tinuously until it reaches in 1925 its 
peak, 20.1 per cent above the 1904 
level. 

Labor’s share is comparatively 
low, nearly 10 per cent below the 
1904 level. On the other side, the 
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real wage income has _ increased. 
However, the money wage income is 
very low, $1,187.06, higher than in 
the industry manufacturing cotton, 
but not enough to live a decent life. 
Labor should investigate the situa- 
tion in this industry to find out how 
to improve its economic position. 


IV. Knit Goops 





Number 
of wage- 
earners 


Value added 
by manu- 
facture! 


Total wages 





104 ,092 
129,275 
150,520 
172,572 
161,880 
194,244 


$31,614,607 
44,740,223 
59,758,151 
125,199,820 
132,190,349 
168,271,584 


$59,500,891 
87,744,396 
108,985,750 
277 , 548,137 
264, 540,996 
343,473,259 


186,668 | 168,682,840 | 340,312,505 

















Value added 
per wage-earner 


Money wage income 
per wage-earner 





Dollars Index Dollars Index 





100 

118.7 
126.7 
281.4 
285.9 
309.3 
318.9 


303.72 
346.09 
397.01 
725.49 
816.59 
866.29 
903.65 


100 

114.0 
130.7 
238.9 
268.9 
285.2 
297.5 


571.62 
678.74 
724.06 
1,608.30 
1,634.18 
1,768.26 
1,823.09 














Labor’s share 
in the value added 


Real wage income 
per wage-earner 





Dollars Index | Per cent Index 





303.72 
292.80 
293 . 86 
297.09 
353.20 
1923 387.78 | 127.7 49.0 
1925 397.56 | 130.9 49.6 


1 “Paid for contract work" deducted. 


53.1 
51.0 
54.8 
45.1 
50.0 


1904 
1909 
1914 
1919 
1921 


100 
96.4 
96.8 
97.8 

116.3 

















If we compare Labor’s share in 
this industry with that in the textiles 
and their products manufacturing in- 
dustry as a whole, we see: 

1. That the share of Labor 
throughout the whole period under 
review is higher in the industry than 
in the industrial group as a whole. 

2. That the changes in the share, 
although not different in direction, 
are smaller in intensity—smaller in- 
creases and smaller decreases—in the 
industry than in the'industrial group 
as a whole. 

Labor’s share decreases from 1904 
to 1909 by 4.0 per cent, but an increase 
from 1909 to 1914 lifts the share to 
a level by 3.2 per cent higher than 
that of 1904. From 1909 to 1914 
the share decreases, in the latter year 
reaching its lowest level, 15.1 per 
cent below that of 1904. From 
1919 to 1921 the share increases ma- 
terially, decreases a little from 1921 
to 1923, and increases in turn a trifle 
from 1923 to 1925, being.in the lat- 
ter year 6.6 per cent below the 1904 
level. In the years following 1904 
the share is on the average 6.0 per 
cent below the 1904 level, a little be- 
low the average for the industrial 
group as a whole, which is 5.8 per 
cent. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group and the single 





Industrial 
group 





— 3.8 
+ 4.7 
—18.2 
+17.1 
— 8.1 


1904/1909 
1909/1914 
1914/1919 
1919/1921 
1921/1923 
1923/1925 
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The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- 
view is 53.8 points for the industrial 
group as a whole and 41.8 points for 
the single industry. The security of 
Labor’s share is quite a bit greater 
in the industry manufacturing knit 
goods than in the textiles and their 
products industrial group as a whole. 

The real wage income declines 
from 1904 to 1909, but increases 
from 1909 to 1914, from 1914 to 
1919, from 1919 to 1921, from 1921 
to 1923 and from 1923 to 1925, 
being in the latter year 30.9 per cent 
above the 1904 level. 

In 1925 the real wage income is 
comparatively high, but the money 
wage income, $903.65, is extremely 
low, and since Labor’s share also is 
low compared with 1904, all should 
be done to increase Labor’s share in 
order to increase the wage-earner’s 
money income. 


V. SttK MANUFACTURES 














Number Value added 
Year | of wage- | Total wages by manu- 

earners facture! 
1904..| 79,601 | $26,767,943 | $50,567,298 
1909..} 99,037 | 38,570,085 77,136,007 
1914..| 108,170 | 47,108,469 | 95,018,174 
1919. .| 126,782 | 108,226,330 | 256,854,300 
1921..| 121,378 | 113,395,626 | 215,177,562 
1923..} 125,234 | 126,849,454 | 251,943,157 
1925..} 132,509 | 142,733,539 | 283,292,437 











1 “Paid for contract work” deducted. 





Value added 
per wage-earner 


Money wage income 
per wage-earner 




















Year 

Dollars Index Dollars Index 
1904 336.28 | 100 635.26 | 100 
1909 389.45 | 115.8 778.86 | 122.6 
1914 435.50 | 129.5 878.42 | 138.3 
1919 853.64 | 253.8 | 2,025.95 | 318.9 
1921 934.24 | 277.8 | 1,772.79 | 279.1 
1923] 1,012.90 | 301.2 | 2,011.78 | 316.7 
1925 | .1,077.16 | 320.3 | 2,137.91 | 336.5 

Real wage income Labor’s share 


per wage-earner | in the value added 








Year 

Dollars Index | Percent | Index 
1904 336.28 | 100 52.9 100 
1909 329.48 98.0 50.0 94.5 
1914 322.35 95.9 49.6 93.8 
1919 349.57 104.0 42.1 79.6 
1921 404.08 120.2 52.7 99.6 
1923 453.40 134.8 50.3 95.1 
1925 473.89 | 140.9 50.4 95.3 

















If we compare Labor’s share in 
this industry with that in the textiles 
and their products manufacturing in- 
dustry as a whole, we see: 

1. That the share of Labor 
throughout the whole period under 
review is higher in the industry than 
in the industrial group as a whole. 

2. That the changes in the share, 
although not different in direction 
(1914 exception), are smaller in 
intensity—smaller increases and 
smaller decreases—in the industry 
than in the industrial group as a 
whole. 

Labor’s share decreases from 1904 
to 1909 and continues so from 1909 
to 1914 and from 1914 to 1919, 
reaching in 1919 its lowest level, 20.4 
per cent below that of 1904. From 
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1919 to 1921 a sharp increase occurs, 
lifting the share to a level but 0.4 
per cent below that of 1904. From 
1921 to 1923 again a decrease occurs, 
followed by a very slight increase 
from 1923 to 1925, in which latter 
year the share is 4.7 per cent below 
the 1904 level. During the years 
following 1904 the share never has 
reached the 1904 level and is on the 
average 7.0 per cent below the 1904 
level, lower than the average for the 
industrial group as a whole. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group as a whole and 
the single industry: 
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wage income is very low, $1,077.16. 
However, it seems that the industry 
is on its way, and if the real wage 
income continues to increase as it has 
since 1914, Labor’s economic posi- 
tion will be satisfactory in some time. 





VI. WEARING APPAREL, MEN’s 
































— Industrial j Single 

group industry 

ee — 3.8 — 5.5 
ee + 4.7 -— 0.7 
in. chs eaten —18.2 —14.2 
EG ine wae a ental +17.1 +20.0 
ee — 8.1 — 4.5 
ee + 1.9 + 0.2 











The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- 
view is 53.8 points for the industrial 
group as a whole and 45.1 points for 
the single industry. The security of 
Labor’s share is somewhat greater in 
the industry manufacturing silk than 
in the textiles and their products in- 
dustrial group as a whole. 

The real wage income declines 
from 1904 to 1909 and from 1909 
to 1914. From 1914 to 1919, from 
1919 to 1921, from I921 to 1923 
and from 1923 to 1925 it increases 
continuously, being in 1925 40.9 per 
cent above the 1904 level. 

In 1925 the real wage income is 
comparatively high, but the money 





Number Value added 
Year | of wage- | Total wages by manu- 
earners facture’ 
1904..| 201,777 | $77,599,474 |$179,517,133 
1909..| 268,867 | 117,486,037 | 250,893,640 
1914..| 258,950 | 119,233,656 | 260,792,477 
1919..| 245,404 | 245,164,040 | 585,861,034 
1921..| 236,168 | 254,942,658 | 503,094,567 
1923..| 276,233 | 296,609,417 | 633,526,630 
1925..| 252,804 | 262,809,016 | 577,670,969 
Money wage income Value added 


per wage-earner per wage-earner 




















Year 

Dollars Index Dollars Index 
1904 384.58 | 100 889.68 | 100 
1909 436.97 113.6 933.15 104.9 
1914 460.45 | 119.7 | 1,007.12 113.2 
1919 999.02 259.8 | 2,387.33 268.3 
1921| 1,079.50 | 280.7 | 2,130.24 | 239.3 
1923 | 1,073.77 | 279.2 | 2,293.45 | 257.8 
1925 | 1,039.58 | 270.3 | 2,285.05 | 256.8 

Real wage income Labor's share 


per wage-earner | in the value added 








Year 

Dollars Index | Per cent Index 
1904 384.58 100 43.2 100 
1909 369.69 96.1 46.8 108.3 
1914 340.82 88.6 45.7 105.8 
1919 409.10 106.4 41.8 96.8 
1921 466.91 121.4 50.7 117.4 
1923 480.65 125.0 46.8 108.3 
1925 457.36 | 118.9 45.5 105.3 

















1 “Paid for contract work’’ deducted. 
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If we compare Labor’s share in 
this industry wit. that in the textiles 
and their products manufacturing in- 
dustry as a whole, we see: 

1. That the share of Labor is 
through most of the time higher in 
the industry than in the industrial 
group as a whole. 

2. That the changes in the share 
are different in direction and smaller 
in intensity—smaller decreases—in 
the industry than in the industrial 
group as a whole. 

Labor’s share increases from 1904 
to 1909 by 8.3 per cent. From 1909’ 


to 1914 a small decrease occurs, fol- 
lowed by a more material decrease, 
bringing the level of the share down 
to 3.2 per cent below that of 1904. 
From 1919 to 1921 the share in- 
creases very much, being in the latter 
year 17.4 per cent above the 1904 


level. From 1921 to 1923 and from 
1923 to 1925 the share decreases 
again, down to 5.3 per cent above the 
1904 level. In the years following 
1904 the share is on the average 7.0 
per cent above the 1904 level, very 
high compared with the average for 
the textiles and their products indus- 
trial group as a whole, which is 5.8 
per cent below the 1904 level. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group and the single 
industry : 





Industrial 


Year 
group 





1914/1919 
1919/1921 
1921/1923 
1923/1925 
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The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- 
view is 53.8 points for the industrial 
group as a whole and 52.5 points for 
the single industry. The security of 
Labor’s share is a trifle greater in the 
industry manufacturing wearing ap- 
parel for men than in the textiles and 
their products industrial group as a 
whole. 

The real wage income declines 
from 1904 to 1909 and from 1909 to 
1914. From 1914 to 1919, from 
1919 to 1921 and from 1921 to 1923 
it increases, reaching in 1923 a level 
by 25.0 per cent higher than that of 
1904. From 1923 to 1925 a decline 
occurs. 

The 1925 money wage income in 
this industry is comparatively small, 
$1,039.58, therefore the decrease of 
the real income and of Labor’s share 
constitute a real danger, and a 
thorough investigation, especially of 
the managing conditions in this indus- 
try, is highly desirable. 


VII. WEARING APPAREL, WOMEN’S 


Value added 
by manu- 
facture ' 





Number 
"of wage- 
earners 


Total wages 





1904.. 
1909. . 
1914.. 
1919.. 
1921.. 
1923.. 
1925.. 





154,180 
210,508 
234,677 
234,914 
215,650 
203 ,545 
194,594 





$65 ,087 ,896 
101,339,965 
122,095 , 500 
258 , 227 ,060 
258 , 585 ,602 
253,747,718 
253 ,989 , 276 


$142,770,485 
222 ,945 ,326 
281,044,748 
628 , 934,404 
560,917,600 
634 , 633 ,586 
630 , 580 ,922 








1 “Paid for contract work”’ deducted. 
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Money wage income Value added 
per wage-earner per wage-earner 
Year 
Dollars Index Dollars Index 
1904 422.16} 100 926.00 | 100 
1909 481.41 114.0 | 1,059.08 | 114.4 
1914 $20.27 | 123.2 | 1,197.58 | 129.3 
1919| 1,099.24 | 260.4 | 2,677.30 | 289.1 
1921} 1,199.10 | 284.0 | 2,601.06 | 280.9 
1923 | 1,246.64 | 295.3 | 3,117.90 | 336.7 
1925} 1,305.23 | 309.2 | 3,240.50 | 349.9 
Real wage income Labor’s share 
per wage-earner | in the value added 
Year 
Dollars Index | Percent | Index 
1904 422.16 | 100 45.6 100 
1909 407.28 96.5 45.5 99.8 
1914 385.10 91.2 43.4 95.2 
1919 450.14 | 106.6 41.1 90.1 
1921 518.64 | 122.9 46.1 101.1 
1923 558.03 | 132.2 40.0 87.7 
, 1925 574.23 | 136.0 40.3 88.4 

















If we compare Labor’s share in 
this industry with that in the textiles 
and their products manufacturing in- 
dustry as a whole, we see: 

1. That the share of Labor is 
throughout most of the time lower in 
the industry than in the industrial 
group as a whole. 

2. That the changes in the share, 
although not different in direction 
(1914 exception), are smaller in 
intensity—smaller increases and 
smaller decreases—in the industry 
than in the industrial group as a 
whole. 

Labor’s share decreases from 1904 
to 1909 and continues so from 1909 
to 1914 and from 1914 to 1919, 
in which latter year the share is by 
9.9 per cent lower than in 1904. 


From 1919 to 1921 the share in- 
creases, passing the 1904 level by 1.1 
per cent. From 1921 to 1923 a 
sharp decrease occurs, bringing the 
share down to a level 12.3 per cent 
below that of 1904. From 1923 to 
1925 the share increases a little, being 
in the year 1925, 11.6 per cent below 
the 1904 level. In the years follow- 
ing 1904 the share is on the average 
6.3 per cent below the ‘1904 level, 
not so very low compared with the 
average for the industrial group as a 
whole, which is 5.8 per cent, but very 
low compared with the average for 
the industry manufacturing wearing 
apparel for men, where the average 
is 7.0 per cent above the 1904 level. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group as a whole and 
the single industry: 








Wear Industrial ; Single 

group industry 

re — 3.8 — 0.2 
4, Peres + 4.7 — 4.6 
NS ks avenkee vs —18.2 —/5.1 
Ee +17.1 +11.0 
se diac akon — 8.1 —13.4 
PE 6 acnacacned + 1.9 + 0.7 











The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- 
view is 53.8 points for the industrial 
group as a whole and 35.0 points for 
the single industry. The security of 
Labor’s share is materially greater in 
the industry manufacturing wearing 
apparel for women than in the tex- 
tiles and their products industrial 
group as a whole. 

The real wage income declines 
from 1904 to 1909 and from 1909 to 
1914. It increases continuously 
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from 1914 to 1919, from 1919 to 
1921, from 1921 to 1923 and from 
1923 to 1925, reaching in 1925 a 
level by 36.0 per cent higher than 
that in 1904. 

Why has Labor’s share decreased 
so much? The development of the 
money wage income as well as that 
of the real wage income is not un- 
favorable, but the share of Labor is 
very low. Are the prices in the in- 
dustry perhaps too high? An in- 


vestigation of the situation would be 
in the interest of the whole public. 


VIII. THe Woot-MANUFACTURES GROUP 





Value added 
by manu- 
facture! 


Number 
of wage- 
earners 


Total wages 





179,976 
202,029 
195,285 
196,404 
190,894 
237,454 
206, 110 








$70,797,524 
87 , 962,669 
93 ,357 ,880 
198,586,069 
209,573,372 
280, 152,690 
243 042,793 





$137, 152,199 
181,096,410 
163,730,055 
466,147,544 
416,380,565 
553,533,928 
436,076,766 








1904 
1909 
1914 
1919 
1921 
1923 
1925 


Money wage income 
per wage-earner 


Value added 
per wage-earner 





Dollars 


Index 


Dollars 


Index 








393.37 
435.40 
478.06 
1,011.11 
1,097.85 
1,179.82 
1,179.19 





100 

110.7 
121.5 
257.0 
279.1 
299.9 
299.8 





762.06 
896.39 
838.42 
2,373.41 
2,181.21 
2,331.12 
2,115.75 


100 

117.6 
110.0 
311.4 
286.2 
305.9 
277.6 








1 “Paid for contract work’’ deducted. 





Labor’s share 
in the value added 


Real wage income 
per wage-earner 





Dollars Index | Per cent Index 





100 
94.2 

110.5 
82.6 
97.5 
98.1 

107.9 


51.6 
48.6 
57.0 
42.6 
50.3 
50.6 
55.7 


393 .37 100 
368 . 36 
353.86 
414.05 
474.85 
$28.12 


518.78 


1904 
1909 
1914 
1919 
1921 
1923 
1925 


90.0 

















If we compare Labor’s share in 
this industry with that in the textiles 
and their products manufacturing in- 
dustry as a whole, we see: 

1. That the share of Labor 
throughout the whole period under 
review is higher in the industry than 
in the industrial group as a whole. 

2. That the changes in the share, 
although not different in direction 
(1923 exception), are greater in in- 
tensity—higher increases and deeper 
decreases—in the industry than in 
the industrial group as a whole. 

Labor’s share decreases from 1904 
to 1909 by 5.8 percent. ‘From 1909 
to 1914 the share increases, reaching 
a level by 10.5 per cent higher than 
that of 1904. From 1914 to 1919 
a material decrease occurs, bringing 
the share down to a level by 17.4 per 
cent lower than that of 1904. From 
1919 to 1921, from 1921 to 1923 
and from 1923 to 1925 the share in- 
creases, being in 1925 by 7.9 per cent 
above the 1904 level. In the years 
following 1904 the share is on the 
average 1.5 per cent below the 1904 
level, quite a bit higher than the aver- 
age for the industrial group as a 
whole, which is 5.8 per cent. 

















The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group as a whole and 
the single industry: 








Year Industrial | Single 

group industry 

ee — 3.8 — 5.8 
IRS nk Sen'wnioa's + 4.7 +16.3 
re —18.2 —27.9 
Se +17.1 +14.9 
a) ae ee — 8.1 + 0.6 
RG sieansskens + 1.9 + 9.8 














The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- 
view is 53.8 points for the industrial 
group as a whole and 75.3 points for 
the single industry. The security of 
Labor’s share is much smaller in the 
wool manufacturing industry than in 
the textiles and their products indus- 
trial group as a whole. 

The real wage income declines 
from 1904 to 1909, and from 1909 
to 1914. From 1914 to 1919, from 
1919 to 1921, and from 1921 to 
1923 it increases. From 1923 to 
1925 a decrease occurs, bringing it 
down to 31.9 per cent above the 1904 
level. 

It is true, Labor’s share has in- 
creased since 1919 continuously, but 
the money income is comparatively 
low, and the real wage income has 
declined since 1923. It seems very 
probable that the management in this 
industry is not the best. 
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Iron and Steel and Their Products, 
Not Including Machinery 


I. THe Group As A WHOLE 





Number Value added 
Year | of wage- | Total wages by manu- 
earners facture 








In thousands 


In thousands 









































of dollars of dollars 
1904..| 482,421 269, 734 547 ,037 
1909..| 598,947 374,347 787 ,427 
1914..| 618,349 421,988 821,818 
1919..} 858,571 | 1,244,405 2,465,845 
1921..| 571,798 731,186 1,316,046 
1923..} 892,660 | 1,324,588 2,675,923 
1925..| 851,270 | 1,284,339 2,727,318 
Labor’s share in the 
value added 
Year 

Per cent Index 

ck odaaauwadada 49.3 100 
0 ae er 47.5 96.3 
ES Ge deena ce Rath 51.3 104.1 
na eae ah esKeied 50.5 102.4 
Dh at cavern oaks 55.6 112.8 
A ee a Pe 49.5 100.4 
ee 47.1 95.5 
Value added | Production Prices 

Year | by manufac.| of goods. | of products. 

Index Index Index 

1904. 100 100 100 
1909. 143.9 145.4 99.0 
1914. 150.2 137.3 109.4 
1919. 450.8 193.1 233.5 
1921. 240.6 109.3 220.1 
1923. 489.2 253.3 193.1 
1925. 498 .6 253.9 196.4 














Labor’s share in the product of the 
industry concerned with the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel and their prod- 
ucts declines from 1899 to 1904, but 
recovers from 1909 to 1914, being in 
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the latter year 4.1 per cent above the 


1904 level. From 1914 to 1919 La- 


bor’s share decreases a little, but in- 
creases again from 1919 to 1921, 
reaching in the latter year its peak, 
12.8 per cent above the 1904 level. 
From 1921 to 1923 the share de- 
creases materially and continues so 
from 1923 to 1925, reaching in the 
latter year a level even below that of 
1909. In the years following 1904 
the share is on the average 1.9 per 
cent above the 1904 level. 

Of practical importance today is 
the extraordinary decline of the share 
since 1921. If we look at the index 
of production of goods and the index 
of prices of products we will find: 
from 1921 to 1923 production in- 
creases very much while prices de- 
crease. This fact suggests that the 


maladjustment of wages to produc- 
tion rather than to prices is at least 
partly responsible for the decrease of 


Labor’s share. From 1923 to 1925 
production increases a trifle, prices in- 
crease a little. This fact suggests, 
since Labor’s share decreased more 
than prices and production increased, 
that unjustified decreases in Labor’s 
income have taken place. ° 


II. Steet WorkKs AND ROLLING MILLs 





Value added 
by manu- 
facture 


Number 
of wage- 
earners 


Total wages 





207 , 562 
240 ,076 
248 ,716 
375 ,088 
235,515 
388 , 201 
370,726 








$122,491, 993 
163 , 200,758 
188 , 142,398 
637 ,637 ,430 
324, 987 , 239 
637 ,825 , 137 
614, 984 , 982 





$232, 760,594 
328,221,678 
327 ,838 , 873 
1148 326,618 
476,533 ,898 
1109, 926,433 
1134, 107 ,013 








Value added 
per wage-earner 


Money wage income 
per wage-earner 





Dollars Index Dollars Index 





100 

121.9 
117.5 
273.0 
180.4 
255.0 
272.8 


100 

115.2 
128.2 
288.1 
233.8 
278.4 
281.1 


1,121.40 
1,367.16 
1,318.13 
3,061.49 
2,023.37 
2,859.15 
3,059.15 


590.15 
679.79 
756.45 
1,699.97 
1,379.90 
1,643.03 
1,658.87 














Labor’s share 


Real wage income 
in the value added 


per wage-earner 





Dollars Index | Percent | Index 





100 
94.5 
109.1 
105.5 
129.7 
109.3 
103.0 


100 
97.5 
94.9 

118.0 

101.1 

124.6 

123.7 


590.15 
575.12 
$59.92 
696.14 
596.84 
735.47 
729.82 


1904 
1909 
1914 
1919 
1921 
1923 
1925 

















If we compare Labor’s share in this 
industry with that in the iron and 
steel and their products manufactur- 
ing industry as a whole, we see: 

1. That the share of Labor 
throughout the whole period under 
review is higher in the industry than 
in the industrial group as a whole. 

2. That the changes in the share, 
although not different in direction, are 
greater in intensity—higher increases 
and deeper decreases—in the industry 
than in the industrial group as a 
whole. 

Labor’s share decreases from 1904 
to 1909 by 5.5 per cent. From 1909 
to 1914 a sharp increase occurs, lift- 
ing the share to a level by 9.1 per 
cent higher than that of 1904. From 
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1914 to 1919 a decrease occurs, which 
is followed by a very material increase 
which lifts the share to a level by 
29.7 per cent above that of 1904. 
From 1921 to 1923 and from 1923 
to 1925 the share decreases, being in 
1925 only 3.0 per cent above the 
1904 level. In the years following 
1904 the share is on the average 8.5 
per cent above the 1904 level. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group and the single in- 
dustry : 





Single 
industry 


Industrial 
group 





pititt 


5.5 
4.6 
3.6 
24.2 
20.4 
6.3 











The total of these increases and de- 
creases during the period under re- 
view is 40.9 points for the industrial 


group as a whole and 74.6 points for 
the single industry. The security of 
Labor's share is very much smaller in 
the steel works and rolling mills than 
in the iron and steel and their prod- 
ucts industrial group as a whole. 

The real wage income declines 


,from 1904 to 1909 and from 1909 


to 1914. From 1914 to 1919 it in- 
creases, but decreases again from 
1919 to 1921. From 1921 to 1923 
it increases, followed by a decrease 
from 1923 to 1925, in which latter 
year it is 23.7 per cent above the 1904 
level. 

Labor’s share has decreased since 
1921, but in 1925 it is above the 1904 
level. The real-wage income has de- 
creased since 1923, but in 1925 it is 
still 23.7 per cent above the 1904 
level. The money-wage income, 
1,658.87 dollars in 1925, is compara- 
tively high. The most urgent need 
in this industry sems to be stabiliza- 
tion. Real wages fluctuate very much. 
Labor’s share fluctuates very much. 
The situation is insecure, and very 
unstable. 





PAN-AMERICAN LABOR 


The Birth of the Labor Movement in Latin America 


SANTIAGO IGLESIAS, 
Secretary Pan-American Federation of Labor 


Part II 


HE most practical task of the 

Pan-American Federation of La- 

bor is to help in the formation 
of trade unions and national federa- 
tions throughout Latin America on 
the same basis, as far as possible, as 
the American trade-union movement, 
not because of anything inherently su- 
perior in American trade unionism, 
’ but because American trade unions 
possess the- best actual qualifications 
of practical instrumentalities for the 
development of fine citizenship, for 
the protection of the workers, and of 
structural qualities that make for per- 
manence. Such permanency comes 
from being grounded in right princi- 
ples and being guided by right pol- 
icies. That is why I say that we must 
aim to help create national unions in 
Latin America on the American pat- 
tern, as it helps all the workers, not to 
Americanize, but to gain a freedom 
that is common to the aspirations of 
all peoples, and a democracy that is 
common to the ambitions of all peo- 
ples in this hemisphere. 


As in my previous article, my pur- 
pose is to give a very brief outline of 
the birth and characteristics of the la- 
bor movement in some other countries 
of Pan-America. 

The labor movement of Costa Rica 
is in its infancy. The “General Fed- 
eration of Labor” was organized with 
very little success. Another organ- 
ization called the ‘Chamber of La- 
bor’ was formed, to which were nom- 
inally affliated various industrial or- 
ganizations, such as shoemakers, tail- 
ors, cabinetmakers, laborers and 
others. The “Federal Society of 
Workingmen” is another association 
of a social character dedicated to mu- 
tual and beneficial service. Labor or- 
ganizations throughout the Republic 
of Costa Rica consist of approxi- 
mately 4,000 members. 

The workingmen of the Republic 
of Colombia organized the “Central 
Labor Union of Colombia” in 1925, 
with building trades mechanics and 
general laborers, adopting a program 
adequate to their conditions of cul- 
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ture and the immediate necessities of 
the people. They founded later the 
“National Socialistic Directorate” 
and also the “Labor Directorate of 
‘the State of Bolivar.” Other labor 
organizations of a mutualistic and 
beneficial nature were formed, char- 
acterizing in one way or another the 
activities and hopes which animate 
the labor movement of Colombia. 
Labor in some states of the Republic 
of Colombia is organized in associa- 
tions of artisans, railroad and mechan- 
ical workers, as well as laborers in 
industrial and agricultural activities. 
In many aspects these associations are 
very modest in their economic aspira- 
tions and programs. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the academic theories of 
philosophical revolution and Russian 
communism are being propagated by 
some individuals and_ politicians 


among several groups of workers, 
who, by reflection or imitation, make 
them appear as a part of the Red 


Internationale. Aside from a very 
few individuals, in reality the work- 
ingmen of the Republic of Colombia 
in general are far from perceiving or 
understanding what communism 
means. The various labor organiza- 
tions of Colombia comprise perhaps 
about 10,000 members. 

In Cuba practically every trade is 
organized, but they lack a strong 
national federation, representative of 
the entire labor movement of the 
country. They have organized the 
Cuban Federation of Labor with 
some of the building and industrial 
trades in Havana. The “Brother- 
hood of the Railroad Workers of 
Cuba,” was organized with fourteen 
branches in all the provinces of the 


Island. The Cigarmakers’ Federa- 
tion, the Printing Trades Federation, 
the Harbor Workers Federation and 
other agricultural and tobacco work- 
ers organizations are in existence. 
The communists have another Fed- 
eration of their own. Cuba has more 
than 25,000 workers organized 
throughout the Island. 

Unfortunately in the Latin coun- 
tries where the labor movement is or- 
ganized into national federations, as 
per example Cuba, Argentina, Uru- 
guay; Guatemala, and others there 
are two or more organizations claim- 
ing national jurisdiction. The indi- 
vidual communists and other inde- 
pendent groups have done a great 
deal of harm to the bona fide labor 
organizations in many nations of the 
Western Hemisphere, and what is 
worse, have constantly given oppres- 
sive governments an excuse, if not a 
reason, to be even more oppressive 
with the workers. 

Furthermore, while it is true that 
these peoples of the Western Hemi- 
sphere have been visited frequently 
by concessionaires, profiteers, exploit- 
ers, and anti-unionists of all kinds 
from the United States and Europe, 
who disseminated occasionally, ver- 
bally and in writing, bad reports 
against the trade-union movement as 
represented by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and while the radicals 
predicate the ills of American materi- 
alism and American imperialism, on 
the other hand these countries were 
never visited by a proper labor dele- 
gation from the American Federa- 
tion and the Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor to represent labor offi- 
cially, and to give information to 
those peoples regarding the ideals of 
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democracy, justice and good will as 
is advanced by our trade unions. 

Certainly a labor commission is 
badly needed to make a visit to the 
capitals of the Latin American coun- 
tries with the mission of disseminat- 
ing among those peoples the aims and 
ideals of the American labor move- 
ment, and the message, expressing the 
soul of the organized workers, of 
what they believe are the American 
institutions of democracy and free- 
dom, which are fundamental to the 
Republic of the United States. 

The masses of the workers of 
Latin American countries crave free- 
dom, justice and progress, and to 
satisfy that craving they need to gain 
the understanding and good will of 
the working people of America, espe- 
cially the friendship and cooperation 
of the organized workers of the 
United States, as represented by the 
American Federation of Labor. Tt 
workers of Cuba, Mexico, Santo Do- 
mingo, Porto Rico and other coun- 
tries have already sent messages to 
President Green requesting him and 
his colleagues to pay a visit to those 
countries. The labor people of Latin 
America may speak from their hearts 
their feelings against oppressions and 
of their fears and woes, but the heart 
of the United States can respond to 
them in their countries through an 
American labor commission, carrying 
a message of helpfulness, of a desire 
to understand, of unselfish proffer of 
service, of (to put it in language that 
labor everywhere understands) sol- 
idarity against wrongs, of solidarity 
for the promotion and protection of 
liberty, democracy and justice, every- 
where. 


In continuing this review it will 
show the extent to which the laboring 
masses of those peoples have been or- 
ganized to take care, among them- 
selves, of their respective domestic’ 
problems in common with the actual 
international problems. 

In the Republic of Paraguay there 
has been organized the “Society for 
the Defense of Bricklayers,” “‘Car- 
peneters Unions,” other building 
trades, and especially the printing in- 
dustry, which represents the best kind 
of workingmen’s organizations of that 
country. The “Regional Federation 
of Labor of Paraguay” did not have 
the success dreamed of by its found- 
ersr due to the fact that as in other 
countries, their leaders went further 
in the abstract theories of a revolu- 
tionary character than the economic, 
t litical and intellectual condition of 
tre masses of the country could per- 
mit. 

The Guatemala Federation of La- 
bor for the Legal Protection of La- 
bor has dedicated a beautiful labor 
temple in the capital of Guatemala, 
which was begun February 3, 1925, 
and completed in the year 1926. Its 
total cost was $272,727.60, Guate- 
mala money, without including the 
cost of the lot. The contributions for 
this building came from corporations, 
late President Orellana, merchants, 
generals, private citizens and the 
workers. 

The Federation of the Working- 
men of the Government of Buenos 
Aires, on October 25, 1927, in 
meeting assembled, agreed to strive 
for the inauguration of the economic 
week of 44 hours for all workingmen 
employed by the government, and a 
monthly payment to those workers 
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who may work by the day or other- 
wise. 

Labor in the Republic of Ecuador 
has organized a “National Director- 
ate of the Labor Confederation of 
Ecuador,” with various trade unions 
of industrial and agricultural callings. 
The “Society of Artisans Light of the 
Workingmen,” the “Labor Center of 
Loreto,” and the “Artistic, Industrial 


Society of Pichincha” like others, are . 


examples of the class of mutualistic, 
beneficial and social organizations 
which exist in the Republic. The 
“Group Solidarity and Propaganda 
and Labor Organization”’ of a radical 
character was also founded. The po- 
litical upheavals and _ philosophical 
revolutionary propaganda brought 
many difficulties to the labor move- 
ment of Ecuador, which is being 1 - 
constructed now on a more solid bas.s 
as an industrial and economic orgat- 
ization without any radical tenden- 
cies. 

The “Regional Labor Federation 
of Uruguay” sometime ago in an ofh- 
cial communication stated that it had 
adopted an attitude of philosophical 
radicalism. The Federation of Team- 
sters and Chauffeurs of Montevideo 
has also declared itself for theoretical 
radical methods. The “Center of 
Naval Machinists,” founded in July, 
1905, and the Building Trades 
unions, the Railroad Workers and 
others, as independent industria] la- 
bor organizations, are more readily 
disposed to adopt the trade union 
conception. The radical labor move- 
ments of Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, 
and Brazil, after the many troubles, 
divisions, secessions and _persecu- 
tions which they have suffered will 
have to work out a new plan in ac- 


cordance with the methods that may 
be adequate to the present necessities 
of labor rehabilitation, disregarding 
all extreme radicalism, and with the 
purpose only of getting better results 
for the working masses. 

The Federation of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs of Montevideo, which 
claims to be very radical, presented 
the following demands to their em- 
ployers, on October 18, 1927: First, 
Compliance with the eight-hour work 
day; second, all the workingmen who 
earn less than $2.40 shall earn $3.00; 
third, the chauffeur who earns $2.00 
shall earn $2.60; fourth, those who 
earn a monthly wage shall receive 
$55 (Uruguayan money) ; fifth, the 
suspensigns will be effected according 
to the length of time persons have 
been employed; sixth, the terms will 
he due 48 hours after these demands 

Save been presented—your negative 
will imply that your establishment is 
in conflict with our Federation. The 
labor movement of the Republic of 
Uruguay has probably 30,000 work- 
ers organized. 

The “Labor Federation of the Re- 
public of Panama” is the labor center 
of Panama, organized in 1921. It 
has about 3,000 members who repre- 
sent twelve unions. The Federation 
carries on its work as much as possi- 
ble, along the same principles which 
the American Federation of Labor 
maintains. The workers whom the 
Federation is trying to have affiliate 
are: Carpenters, tailors, bricklayers, 
printers, mechanics, shoemakers, 
seamstresses, cigarmakers,  electri- 
cians, plumbers, salesmen and labor- 
ers in general. 

The workingmen of the Republic 
of Santo Domingo were organized 
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about three years ago under “The 
Dominican Federation of Labor,” 
with 5,000 members that belong to 
almost every industrial and agricul- 
tural trade. This organization has 
federated with it the majority of the 
trades in the country, and is progress- 
ing in education to establish better 
conditions for the Dominican work- 
ingmen and carry into effect the close 
understanding of the ideological and 
practical hopes of a progressive labor 
movement. 

The labor movement of Peru is 
represented by the “Federation of 
Artisans Universal Union,” organ- 
ized in Lima in 1902, which is com- 
posed of several trade unions, indus- 
trial and professional. There are 


also organized the “Federation of 
United Socjeties” and the ‘‘Represen- 
tative Center of the Popular Institu- 


tions of Peru” and the “Labor So- 
ciety of the Province of Huaylas,” of 
Callao, Peru, founded on September 
22, 1918. The “International Labor 
Center of Peru” is now in recess. All 
these labor organizations, together 
with others of a radical character 
which are not mentioned, represent 
the bulk of the labor movement in the 
Republic of Peru, having altogether 
more than 6,000 members. 

Very recently a report has been 
given out containing a Ministerial 
Resolution of the Government of 
Peru, dated December 24, 1926, ap- 
pointing four more clerks annexed to 
the Tribunals of Arbitration in con- 
nection with the Workers Compensa- 
tion Law. During the administrative 
year of 1926-1927, the report states 
there have been issued by the Tri- 
bunals of Arbitration 5,832 orders of 
indemnification to workingmen for 


disability or death in the Republic, of 
which 384 decisions have been 
granted in Lima, the total sum of 34,- 
063,313 pounds having been paid for 
indemnifications and policies of life 
insurance to the workingmen. 

The American labor movement 
acts in the réle of a promoter of un- 
derstanding and liberty. To a large 
extent our labor movement is a mis- 
sionary movement. We ask nothing 
from the people of any Latin country 
—as Mr. Green said at the last Pan- 
American Labor Congress—and we 
seek to force nothing upon them. We 
offer help which is to be accepted only 
by the free decision of those to whom 
we go. But we have to go farther in 
this promotion of good will and sol- 
idarity. We have to carry on our 
mission to the very countries of these 
peoples, to enlighten them in what our 
labor movement means for the life of 
the workers and for civilization. 

Envisioning this great country, 
with its miraculous mechanical prog- 
ress, its mighty output of material 
things and its tremendous reserve of 
idealism, I believe this Latin Amer- 
ican labor movement is one of the 
most significant and important move- 
ments in the world today. It has a 
statesmanship to offer which is of in- 
estimable potential value. In the 
world of the future, international re- 
lationships must be more and more 
based on understanding and good will 
among peoples. Our primary pur- 
pose—and our notable achievement 
—is in that direction first of all. 
Without good will we can cross no 
frontier and find a place in the heart 
of no people. Without understand- 
ing we may arrive, but we can not re- 
main. 





WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


SHALL OUR HOMES BE FACTORIES? 


NDUSTRIAL homework is al- 
ways a_ perplexing problem. 
When we hear that on the aver- 

age 13 per cent of the wage-earners 
on the payrolls of a certain New York 
industry are working entirely in their 
own homes and only come to the fac- 
tory to get their work and bring it 
back, we want to ask a good many 
questions. We wonder what it means 
to the people who do that work. 
Why are they doing it? Is it be- 
cause the head of the family can not 
get wages high enough to support 
them? And is the mother making 
her children help with the work, some- 
times forcing them to work long 
hours and |Jate at night, or keeping 
them. out of school? This often hap- 
pens, for there is no one to say how 
long a person’s hours shall be at home 
or who shall do the work. And if it 
happens, a remedy is surely needed. 
The father needs better wages, the 
mother needs to find some other way. 
Perhaps homework, because it helps 
them to get along, is really preventing 
the family from putting their affairs 
on a better footing. If it were not 
for the homework, the father would 
have to demand higher wages. 

But what about the family with a 
fairly comfortable income where the 
mother has a little extra time and 
takes in home work so that their 
standard of living may be higher? 
With homework, Mary may have a 
new dress, Johnny a baseball outfit, 
and perhaps later on everybody may 


share in a radio? The mother can 
work at home while she takes care 
of the babies, and the children can 
help a little, but she does not keep 
them out of school or make them work 
too long. It is good for them to help 
earn money for things they all can 
enjoy—and it keeps them out of mis- 
chief. Or perhaps one of the grown 
up girls is not strong enough to work 
in a factory. By doing home work 
she may have the “‘job”’ she longs for 
and earn money like other people 
even if she does have to stay at home, 
and can help with the family expenses. 
In such cases home work fits into 
needs which factory work could not 
reach. 

Similar cases are found in plenty 
among home workers, and many va- 
riations between these two more ex- 
treme examples. But we have very 
little real knowledge about them. No 
one but the women themselves, who 
take the homework, know why they 
take it, who helps them do.it, or what 
their earnings do for them, and there 
have not been many surveys which 
would show what the general condi- 
tions are. 

There are other questions too which 
need to be answered. Is the mother 
working, perhaps, beside the bed of 
a child who has scarlet fever, or tu- 
berculosis? If so, the things she 
makes would carry the disease. This 
question concerns the public. Chil- 
dren who might wear clothes made in 
such conditions must be protected. 
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Other questions concern the manufac- 
turer and the wage-earners he em- 
ploys in his factory. Why does he 
give out homework? Is he getting 
work done cheaply outside and so cut- 
ting down the number of factory 
workers he employs? What effect do 
the home workers have on the devel- 
opments in the industry? How much 
do the manufacturers depend on 
them? Are they using them more or 
less as time goes on? 

All these questions and many more 
come up in connection with home- 
work. They are important, for in- 
dustrial homework affects many thou- 
sands of people—in New York State 
alone there were 15,071 families do- 
ing homework in 1924. But we can 
not consider these questions intelli- 
gently, or even make a first step to- 
ward solving them, unless we have in- 
formation which will give us the facts. 
Therefore we welcome with special in- 
terest a bulletin published by the New 
York State Department of Labor in 
August, 1926 (Special Bulletin No. 
147). This bulletin is the report of 
a study on industrial. homework in 
the men’s clothing industry in New 
York City and Rochester. It gives 
many valuable facts about the extent 
of homework and its importance to 
the industry, the general trends in the 
last five years, the pay of homework- 
ers and their regularity of employ- 
ment. It does not attempt to show 
the home conditions of workers, for 
the survey was limited to an examina- 
tion of factory payrolls and did not 
include visits to the workers’ homes. 

Men’s clothing is the largest home- 
work industry in New York State; 
New York City and Rochester are the 
two largest manufacturing centers. 


New York City makes 35 per cent 
of all the men’s readymade clothing 
produced in the United States, or 
nearly twice as much as any other 
city, and Rochester makes 5 per cent. 
The survey, by choosing these two 
centers for its study, can- describe 
homework in its most important 
stronghold, and the industry in its 
largest market. Graphs and tables 
give a clear and extensive picture of 
conditions in the industry and the text 
explains the significance of the figures. 

The study begins by describing the 
methods of manufacture in the indus- 
try. Because people want variety in 
their clothes, and must have a new 
suit in the latest style for the spring 
and another for the fall, the industry 
has had to provide for two periods 
of rush work during the year, and 
many style changes. Therefore sys- 
tems of manufacture have grown up 
which would take care of large quan- 
tities of work for a short time and 
could be slowed down with very little 
expense when the busy season was 
over. 

There are two types of manufac- 
turer in the industry, the “inside” 
manufacturer, and the manufacturer 
“with cutting unit only.”” Both of them 
buy the cloth, design the garment and 
cut it ready for sewing, and both fi- 
nally sell the finished goods to a re- 
tail store or jobber. The inside man- 
ufacturer also does the sewing and 
finishing work in his own shop. He 
usually employs about 100 to 500 
workers and cannot close down his 
shop without losing money on over- 
head for his idle plant and machinery. 
He has a hard time to meet the sea- 
sonal rushes, and consequently inside 
manufacturers have gone out of busi- 
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ness and there are comparatively few 
left now in the industry. Most of the 
work is done by manufacturers with 
cutting units only. These firms have 
no machinery or workers for sewing. 
They farm out all their work to “con- 
tractors” who do the sewing and fin- 
ishing and return the work ready for 
the market. The contractor shops 
are smaller, generally employing from 
ten to fifty workers. “Almost any- 
one can rent a room and set up a little 
flock of machines” for the busy sea- 
son and close down again when there 
is no more work. So the manufac- 
turer has no trouble with expenses for 
idle machines or with laying off work- 
ers and taking them on again. All 
this rests with the contractor and he 
takes little or no responsibility for 
giving his workers steady employ- 
ment. Both inside manufacturers and 
contractors employ homeworkers. 
The homeworkers are a great help 
in meeting seasonal rushes; a firm 
can take on any number of home- 
workers without adding any new ma- 
chines or work rooms, and when the 
rush is over, simply tell them there is 
no more work. 

An interesting difference between 
New York and Rochester is noted in 
the study. New York has a much 
larger percentage of contractor shops 
than Rochester, and manufactures a 
cheaper grade of garment. Roches- 
ter has four large inside firms employ- 
ing over one thousand each and manu- 
factures in general a high quality of 
garment. This makes for greater 
stability and less need of homework 
in the Rochester field. It is worth 
while to bear this difference in mind 
in looking over the bulletin. 

Figures on the industry in general 


show that homework is used as a 
regular thing the year round, though 
it increases in rush periods. In New 
York, 13 per cent of all workers are 
homeworkers, in Rochester 6 per cent. 
Contractors use them more than in- 
side manufacturers, the highest pro- 
portion being 1 homeworker to every 
4 factory workers, which is the av- 
erage for Rochester contractors. 
Rochester inside manufacturers use 
only 1 homeworker to 36. In New 
York the proportion is 1 to 6 (con- 
tractors) and 1 to 8 (inside). In 
New York, employers are using more 
homeworkers now than they did five 
yearse ago, in 1920 inside shops used 
8.8 per cent homeworkers, in 1925, 
10.9 per cent; and contract shops in 
1920, I1.§ per cent and 12.3 per cent 
in 1925. In Rochester there has been 
no real change. This increase is an 
interesting and significant fact. If 
homework continues to grow we 
should consider carefully what its ef- 
fects will be on the workers and the 
industry, and what measures we should 
take to control it. Reports for other 
industries, however, do not tally with 
growth in men’s clothing. The State 
Department of Labor report for 1925 
notes that “the tendency of homework 
as an occupation is constantly. moving 
downward.” (p. 205). 

Figures showing variation in home- 
work employment also give us some- 
thing to think about. In New York 
inside shops 33 per cent of the home- 
workers employed in a rush period 
are laid off when work is slack, and 
in contract shops, 43 per cent. In 
Rochester, the changes are much less 
marked—14 per cent in inside and 
25 per cent in contract shops—be- 
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cause the structure of the industry 
there makes for stability. One won- 
ders how these changes affect the 
families who do the homework. Fig- 
ures on earnings are also important. 
In New York homeworkers average 
$12.11 a week in inside shops, and 
$10.39 for contractors; in Rochester, 
$13.76 in inside and $9.31 in contract 
shops. The report does not compare 
the price paid for homework with the 
price paid’for the same work in the 
factory, but states that “homework 
rates are often on a lower basis than 
those for the same work performed 
in a factory.” Weekly earning for 
homework vary from about one-half 
to one-third of factory earnings for 
each worker, but no one knows how 
many hours are worked or how many 
persons are helping at home. Other 


surveys show that hourly earnings for 
homework are very low indeed. 

This New York study gives us facts 
on which to base an intelligent con- 
sideration of the homework problem. 
A number of other studies giving facts 
on different sides of the problem are 


listed below. They will help to an- 
swer questions about the family’s rea- 
sons for taking homework, what they 
can earn per hour and how they use 
their earnings, health conditions in 
the homes where work is done, and 
general conditions in other industries 
beside the manufacture of men’s 
clothing. 

After a study of the facts given in 
this New York survey or in any other 
of these investigations, we may well 
ask ourselves ;whether homework is 
a wholesome form of manufacture 
for our industrial civilization, and 
whether we want it to exist without 
control, or what we can do to control 
it. The Bureau of Women in Indus- 
try of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor has done much toward 
answering the question of control. 
They have a system of regulation 
which is worthy of careful study and 
has made many improvements in 
homework conditions. The prob- 
lem is an interesting one, and one 
which is likely to need careful atten- 
tion. 


Reading Lists 


Industrial Homework in Pennsylvania. Penn. 
Dept. of Labor. A study made in 1916-17 of 
45 industries in all parts of the state, both by 
home visits and factory information. 

Industrial Homework of ‘Children. U. S. Dept. 
of Labor, Children’s Bureau. A study of 
three Rhode Island cities. 

Women Who Work. Special Bulletin of the 
N. Y. State Dept. of Labor, No. 110. Page 
39 gives laws of New York State governing 
homework. 


Reports of New York State Dept. of Labor. 
1924, p. 62, and 1925, p. 199, give reports of 
the year’s work. 

Industrial Bulletin, published monthly by In- 
dustrial Commissioner of New York State. 
Jan. 1925 gives account of special investiga- 
tion in a number of industries. p. 96. 

Monthly Labor Review, July, 1922, p. 193 ff. 
gives reports on homework in Louisiana, 
Tennessee and Wisconsin. 

Same, August, 1925, p. 211, report of homework 
in Wisconsin. 








TRAGIC feature of our mod- 
ern civilization is its yearly 
toll of victims to industrial 

disease. Since this suffering is unnec- 
essary, the fact that it persists is an 
indictment of our industrial system, 
and of the social vision of its leaders 
and the vigilance of the wage-earners 
themselves. The history of the strug- 
gle to make industry safe has its sad 
examples of the cost of negligence; 
but it has also splendid proof of trade- 
union success in gaining protection. 
In many cases poisoning at work is 
due to ignorance. Wage-earners do 
not know they are being exposed to 
danger; or, they are not conscious that 
they may get protection by organizing 
and acting through trade unions. To 
give wage-earners the knowledge that 
may protect them, the New York 
State Department of Labor publishes 
such studies as Special Bulletin 150, 
“Chronic Benzol Poisoning among 
Women Workers.” Such knowledge 
may be a basis for trade-union action. 
Benzol is a coal-tar product, and 
forms the base of many cements and 
glues. These cements are used in the 
manufacture of hats, shoes, cameras, 
and other articles. Benzol is also 
used in a compound for coating tin 
cans, and in the manufacture of rub- 
ber articles, especially tires, and as a 
solvent in many varnishes and paints. 
Anyone who breathes benzol fumes 
daily for several months is in danger 
of serious poisoning. Benzol acts on 
the blood and blood-forming organs, 
and destroys the red corpuscles which 
carry nourishment to the body, and the 
white corpuscles which protect the 
body against disease. Its first effects 
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are lowered vitality, headaches, nerv- 
ousness, and later more serious condi- 
tions develop—anemia, hemorrhage, 
convulsions. When it has reached an 
advanced stage, recovery is very difh- 
cult, for the blood-forming organs no 
longer function rightly, and it is often 
impossible to save the patient’s life. 

The pamphlet goes on to describe 
a study of women exposed to benzol 
fumes in six factories. These fac- 
tories produced tires and rubber 
goods, cameras, shoes, and tin cans. 
Of 79 women examined, 25, or 32 
per cent, showed clear evidence of 
benzol poisoning, and in five’ more it 
was suspected. The important facts 
about all these cases are given in a 
table. Of those who had been work- 
ing for more than three months where 
benzol fumes were in the air, over 41 
per cent showed symptoms of poison- 
ing. The women in general did not 
look well. 

In one factory it was possible to 
remove the benzol exposure and to 
study the effects on the workers. 
Marked improvements were the re- 
sult in many cases. But at the end 
of six weeks, three out of seven cases 
whose red blood-cell count had been 
dangerously low showed no improve- 
ment. And after three months, three 
out of eleven cases still had a low 
white blood-cell count. In cases such 
as these, merely removing the poison 
exposure may not be enough to stop 
the disease; special treatment is nec- 
essary. 

The study concludes with recom- 
mendations, as follows: 1. Employ- 
ers should know more about the char- 
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acteristics of benzol and the risks in- 
volved in its use. 2. Benzol should 
only be used with efficient suction sys- 
tems to remove the fumes. 3. The 
only reliable way to prevent chronic 
poisoning is through constant medical 
supervision. 4. Whenever possible, 
substitutes for benzol should be used. 
5. Compensation laws should provide 
for benzol poisoning incurred at work. 

If you work in an industry where 
benzol may be used, or if you are in- 


terested in protecting others, write 
to the New York State Department 
of Labor, Albany, N. Y., for Special 
Bulletin 150; it will be sent free of 
charge. Read its descriptions and 
see whether they apply to your shop 
or to any other you know. You may 
be using benzol without knowing it. 
If you discover it, use your trade- 
union influence to protect yourself and 
your fellows. Do not wait till it is 
too late. 


INDUSTRIAL HOME WORK IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


ETHEL M. JOHNSON 


Assistant Commissioner, Department of Labor and Industries 


LTHOUGH industrial work 
in the home still constitutes a 
labor problem, it is much less 
extensive in Massachusetts than it was 
ten or fifteen years ago. This is indi- 
cated by an inquiry made in this state 
last year as part of a general study of 
the subject for the Association of 
Governmental Labor Officials of the 
United States and Canada. 
Industrial home work in Massachu- 
setts has been regulated by statute 
since 1891. The existing regulations 
comprise licensing requirement for 
home work on wearing apparel, 
whether made in tenement or dwell- 
ing houses; prohibition of employ- 
ment of children under 14 years of 
age in any kind of industrial home 
work; and regulation of such employ- 
ment in the case of older children. In- 
directly a number of the general labor 
laws apply, or could be applied, to the 


regulation of home work. Such are 
the child-labor laws, the forty-eight- 
hour law, the minimum-wage law and 


the general provisions regarding 
health and accident hazards. 

The licensing requirements under 
the Massachusetts law provide as fol- 
lows: A room or apartment in a tene- 
ment or dwelling house shall not be 
used for the purpose of making, alter- 
ing, repairing or finishing therein 
wearing apparel of any description 
except by the members of the family 
dwelling therein. A family desiring 
to do such work must first procure a 
license from the Department of 
Labor and Industries. Every person 
hiring, employing, or contracting 
with a member of a family holding a 
license to work on wearing apparel 
in a tenement or dwelling house must 
keep a register of the names and ad- 
dresses of the persons hired, em- 
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ployed, or contracted with and must 
forward a copy of this register 
monthly to the Department of Labor 
and Industries. The law provides 
that every room or apartment where 
this work is done shall be kept in a 
clean condition and be subject to the 
inspection of the Department. 

The enforcement of the licensing 
regulation in this state was at first 
under the district police. In 1907 
this authority was given to the State 
Board of Health. Later it was trans- 
ferred to the State Board of Labor 
and Industries which was established 
in 1912. The work was conducted 
for nearly a year in the Home Work 
Division of that board when the di- 
vision was discontinued by instruction 
of the attorney general. In Decem- 
ber, 1919, the former State Board of 
Labor and Industries was abolished 
and its functions, including the licens- 
ing and inspection of industrial home 
work, were transferred to the present 
Department of Labor and Industries. 

Industrial home work on wearing 
apparel includes work on men’s cloth- 
ing, coats, vests and pants, children’s 
and infant’s clothing and underwear; 
embroidery on dresses, blouses and 
underwear; work on sweaters, knitted 
novelties, straw and felt hats; felt 
slippers; corset accessories, and simi- 
lar lines. Although wearing apparel 
in its various subdivisions constitutes 
the most important branch of home 
work in this state, it is not the only 
type of industrial work conducted in 
the home. Other lines are jewelry, 
paper goods, including tags, greeting 
cards and paper novelties; toys, games 
and sporting goods; and celluloid 
goods. 

As this work, other than wearing 


apparel, is not licensed, and requires 
no reporting, there is no very definite 
information available at the present 
time regarding its nature and extent. 
The licenses issued for work on wear- 
ing apparel give some indication of 
the general trend. These show a 
marked reduction both in the number 
of applications and the number of li- 
censes issued since the work was taken 
over by the Department. 

Part of this decrease is due to a 
more careful check-up by the Depart- 
ment during recent years and to the 
practice of confining licenses to one 
member of a given family. With due 
allowance for this however, there 
would appear to be a very distinct de- 
cline in this form of work within the 
past ten or fifteen years. In 1913, 
when the work was taken over by the 
State Board of Labor, over 6,000 
licenses were issued. In 1923, when 
the present system was put into opera- 
tion, there were only 846 licenses 
issued. Last year, 1926, the number 
had dropped to 214 licenses. 

From a summary of the returns* 
made in 1926 by industrial inspectors 
in the Department regarding the na- 
ture and extent of home work in their 
districts, it would appear that for the 
state as a whole, this work is not ex- 
tensive. According to these returns, 
the kind of work carried on in the 
homes is mainly that on men’s cloth- 
ing, finishing coats, pants and vests; 
embroidering women’s and children’s 
dresses; work on infants’ clothing, 
hosiery, sweaters, children’s mittens, 
straw and felt hats, felt slippers, and 


* These returns are based on the personal 
opinions of the inspectors as to conditions in 
their districts and not upon an actual investiga- 
tion. 
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such miscellaneous work as em- 
broidering clocks on stockings, bead- 
ing shoes, making buckles and shoe 
ornaments, stringing tags, covering 
baseballs, making cloth dolls, and 
coloring greeting cards. From other 
sources it appears that, in addition to 
the lines mentioned above, there is 
considerable home work in jewelry in 
the sections where the cheaper grades 
of jewelry are made. 

Significant facts brought out in 
connection with the report are that 
there is practically no work sent in 
from other states, and apparently 
little employment of child labor. It 
should be noted, however, that some 
of the work is of such a nature that 
children could readily perform it; that 
a considerable part of the work does 
not come under the license require- 
ment—which applies only to work on 
wearing apparel—and that aside from 
a few instances there would appear to 
be little supervision on the part of 
employers in the case of unlicensed 
work. This situation and the fact 
that, except upon complaint, there is 
no inspection outside of the licensed 
industries, make it difficult to ascer- 
tain definitely the extent, if any, of 
child labor or overtime employment 
of women. 

Further information regarding the 
general situation with reference to in- 
dustrial home work comes from the 
investigations made by the Minimum 
Wage Commission in occupations 
where home work in the past has been 
a factor. Such studies have been 
made in the following unlicensed in- 
dustries: stationery goods, investiga- 
tion, 1920, inspection, 1926; jewelry 
and related lines, investigation, 1923- 
1924, inspection, 1927; toys, games 


and sporting goods, investigation, 
1924, inspection, 1927. Although the 
main purpose of these studies was to 
ascertain wage conditions, some in- 
formation regarding home work was 
secured incidentally. In general, this 
supports the conclusion from other 
reports and indicates that such work 
is far less extensive than in the past. 

In each of the industries studied, 
some home work was given out, most 
of it in the jewelry and stationery 
goods establishments. This included, 
in the case of stationery lines, work 
on greeting cards, coloring cards by 
hand, and making celluloid tabs for 
cards and folders. The jewelry firms 
giving out home work were mainly 
those manufacturing the less ex- 
pensive lines of jewelry and jewelry 
findings. In one or two instances it 
was reported that the company in- 
stalled foot-presses in the homes for 
the work. The work included card- 
ing collar buttons and earrings, 
soldering and plier work, chain mak- 
ing, sewing jewelry on cards, and 
decorating hand-painted jewelry. In 
a few instances there was indication 
of overtime employment of women. 

Recommendations made in the past 
as to further regulations of industrial 
home work in the state have been 
confined, for the most part, to require- 
ment for a general licensing system 
for all forms of home work or for 
prohibition of certain kinds of home 
work looking toward a gradual ex- 
tension of the prohibition to include 
eventually all forms of industrial 
work in the home. There are serious 
difficulties in the way of both pro- 
posals. On the other hand the pres- 
ent system does not afford a definite 
check on the employment of children 
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and over-time employment of women. 

An arrangement which would help 
in affording such a check is a uniform 
reporting system for all firms engaged 
in giving out home work. At the 
present time reports are required only 
from the firms giving out work on 
wearing apparel. If the requirement 
for reporting applied to all firms, ir- 
respective of the kind of work, that 
would assist materially. Such re- 
ports might also be required to in- 
clude information that would serve as 
a basis for inspections to check possi- 
ble violations of the labor laws. 


Other measures that would assist 
in dealing with the problems con- 
nected with industrial home work, are 
placing responsibility upon the manu- 
facturer or contractor for whom the 
work is done to see that the proper 
standards are maintained; application 
of the general labor laws to this work, 
especially- the laws regarding child 
labor, hours of employment and the 
minimum wage; systematic inspection 
under a separate inspection staff; and 
prohibition of the manufacture of cer- 
tain articles in the home when neces- 
sary for sanitary reasons. 


AT NIGHT 


When Night comes wrapt in starry veils, 
And dies the confusion o’ day, 

From start to star Thy tune prevails 

I can hear Thy sweet lay. 


In every brilliant star I trace 

Thy smile so lonely bright, 

Sweet sacred sparks o’ Thy gracious face 
Oh Lord! adorn the gloomy night. 


S. K. Das. 
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WHAT DO I WANT FROM WORKERS 
EDUCATION 


A Symposium of Worker-Students’ Opinion 


T THE conclusion of last 
spring’s sessions of a group 


of. representative workers’ 


study classes, labor colleges and 
summer schools in the east and mid- 
dle west, a member of the research 
staff of the Workers Education Bu- 
reau attempted to determine from 
some of the students in these work- 
ers education enterprises what they 
desired and expected of workers edu- 
cation. An inquiry was made among 
these young industrial worker-stu- 
dents and a number of replies are 
printed in this issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. 

We do not assume responsibility 
for all the statements that have been 
made by these students, but we do 
feel that this expression of student 
opinion among young workers is of 
sufficient importance to be read by all 
those who are interested in American 


workers education. We all think in 
terms of what we want. “I want is 
the great human impulse in us all,” 
said Secretary of Labor Davis at the 
recent Los Angeles Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. This 
expression of what young workers 
“want” of workers education is evi- 
dence of the sense of couriosity about 
our world and our human relation- 
ships which is a part of the universal 
urge of workers education. 
SPENCER MILLER, JR., 
Secretary. 


SAM J. CARE 
Member, Brotherhood of Painters, Paperhangers 
and Decorators of America, Student, 
Reading Study Class 
I believe that workers education 
should attempt to give the workers 
three things. First, an understand- 
ing of the policies and beliefs of the 
labor movement, especially the work- 
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ers’ own union. Second, a knowledge 
of the broad facts about industry, 
especially the industry where he 
works. Third, a realization of his 
own powers and limitations, so that 
his efforts to serve the labor move- 
ment may count for as much as pos- 
sible. 

We are working along these lines 
in Reading, in our Painters’ class. 
We have studied our own industry 
from the point of view of the worker 
in it. We go on the theory that it is 
just as important for Labor to know 
about industry as it is for the boss. 
Our next step will probably be to 
study the labor movement, its his- 
tory, policies, and purposes. After 
that, we must concentrate on the job 
of fitting our individual students to 
serve our organization in the place 
they are best fitted for, and try to 
find solutions for the problems of our 
organization on a scientific basis. 


CHARLES W. GARDNER 
Member, United Mine Workers of America 


Student, Nanticoke Study Class 

What do I want from workers 
education? First, an elementary 
knowledge of problems of the coal 
mining industry and trade indus- 
history. Second, general indus- 
trial problems, industrial history, 
public speaking, English and other 
subjects that teach and aid us to un- 
derstand the modern industrial prob- 
lems. 

I am greatly interested in pro- 
moting the study of the coal mining 
industry and history of the unions of 
the coal miners as a first considera- 
tion because it is vital to our welfare. 
It is much easier for the students to 
understand the working principles of 


the industry of their employment and 
interest is greatly increased. 

Other studies such as conduct of 
union meetings, trade union history, 
English, public speaking, etc., are 
necessary to every trade unionist. 

Cultural study separate and apart 
from the practical study would not be 
advisable. Too often we go “up in 
the clouds” to avoid the realities of 
life. Every study class should try to 
raise the standard of grammar and 
English; courtesy, tolerance and con- 
sideration should be gradually 
worked into the study. I have come 
to realize some of my many faults by 
contact with workers educational at- 
mosphere. 

Practical elementary study is 
greatly needed among the coal min- 
ers. Lectures, simple in form, should 
create an interest and aid in the for- 


mation of study classes. 


GEORGE CREECH 
Member, United Textile Workers of America 
Student, Philadelphia Labor Colege 
Brookwood Labor College 

Workers education is the accumu- 
lation of the experience of and by the 
workers, which can be transferred to 
other workers, as a means of helping 
them to raise their standard of in- 
telligence. 

Workers education as it is now 
carried out can be said to have its 
inception in the formation of the 
Workers Education Bureau. It is 
still in its experimental stage. It has 
in the few years of its existence made 
slow, but what can be rightly termed 
steady, progress by the establishing 
of educational enterprises and work- 
ers’ study classes in a number of the 
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large, as well as many of the small, 
industrial centers. 

My first connection with workers 
education was as a member of a class 
in shop economics. This class was 
composed of members from Uphol- 
stery Weavers Union No. 25 of 
Philadelphia. It spent one night 
every week for one year making a 
study of the contents of the fifty-seven 
kinds of shop rules that were then in 
effect in the twenty-seven shop associa- 
tions of the trade, with the result that 
a uniform set of shop rules was drawn 
up and adopted by the union, and 
later ratified by a.joint committee of 
the union and manufacturers, and 
part of the working agreement. 

The class then took up the ques- 
tion of training its members in the 
duties of committee work, so that 
the union would at all times be in a 


position to have members who were 
qualified to give services, and each 
shop association would have some 
experienced men for shop committee 


duties. This work was carried on 
each week by holding mock trials. 
The chairman would appoint a com- 
mittee from the members of the class, 
and this committee would have to 
take up some alleged grievance, say, 
for instance, to have a member rein- 
stated in his job after having been 
discharged for some infraction of the 
shop rules. The committee was 
given one-half hour to present the 
case before one of the members of 
the class who acted as the manufac- 

rer. This hearing was conducted 
im the open class room. Then each 
membéer of the class was permitted to 
ask the question, why they did this or 


did not do that in handling of the 
grievance. Or any member of the 
class could have five minutes to point 
out what he thought they should have 
done. These mock trials not only 
had a good effect on the members of 
the class, but had a certain beneficial 
reaction on the members of the union. 

For the past year the class has been 
making a study of the number of 
hours worked and the amount of 
wages received for the entire mem- 
bership of eighteen hundred. The 
aim was to find out what the average 
earnings of each member was, as well 
as the number of hours worked, so 
as to get a more accurate basis for 
the building of their price list, as up- 
holstery weaving is a seasonal indus- 
try, and their wages based on a piece 
work rate. The first charts have just 
been completed, and the information 
they revealed proved to be valuable 
to the union. 

Workers education is now con- 
sidered part of the labor movement, 
and it should be encouraged in every 
possible way to make it more useful, 
so that the student of today, who 
may be called upon as the leader of 
tomorrow, will have received the 
necessary qualifications for such lead- 
ership. Whether it be as an official 
of a local union, or president of his 
international, the education he had 
received had fitted him for the posi- 
tion, and in this way, the labor move- 
ment benefited from his studies. This 
is the job that the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau has to perform, to build 
for tomorrow, the next day, and the 
days to come, and that is why I am 
interested in workers education. 
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STANLEY DZIENGIELEWSKI 
Member, United Mine Workers of America 


Student, Olyphant Study Class 

From workers education I want 
to get an interpretation of the world, 
and of my place in it. In short, I 
want to know how we get this way: 
Why are we miners subjected to 
ninety-seven days of compulsory un- 
employment every year? Why, when 
we workers are jobless, must we also 
be breadless, homeless and hopeless? 
They tell us that two hundred thou- 
sand of us miners are not needed in 
the industry. Why is this, and what 
is to be done about it? 

Why is so much of the wealth of 
the world in a few hands? Have 
John D. and J. P. anything in com- 
mon with us workers? Where do we 
workers differ from the owners, and 
in what things are we alike? 

Being a coal digger, I want to 
know about my industry, especially its 
ills and how they might be cured. And 
being a union member, I want to 
know about my union, our constitu- 
tion, and our agreement, if any, with 
the employers’ association. I want to 
know how to organize the unorgan- 
ized, and how to present my convic- 
tions to other people. That means 
that I must study some public speak- 
ing. I want to know, too, about par- 
liamentary law, so that our meetings 
may be conducted efficiently. 

Workers education should give 
the worker a knowledge of his prob- 
lems, courage for action, and sin- 
cerity in its application. An educated 
worker should serve the cause of 
Labor. 

That is my idea of workers’ educa- 
tion. 


A. P. ANDERSON 
Member, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 


Joiners of America, Student, Bradford 
Study Class ° 

Workers education should give ‘ 
the students a broad knowledge of 
what organized labor has done and 
is doing throughout the country and 
the rest of the world. It should give 
them the knowledge of their own in- 
dustries and unions so that they may 
be better equipped to cope with their 
problems. Conduct of meetings is 
important, especially for the newer 
members. A knowledge of labor 
law, especially the compensation law, 
will be of great value. 

Further, workers education should 
create a brotherly feeling among all 
classes of workers, and show the es- 
sential harmony among the unions. 
Above all, it should instill a deeper 
loyalty and respect for unionism. 

In short, it should make the stu- 
dents better union members and bet- 
ter citizens. 


FRANK H. BEASLEY, JR. 


Member, United Mine Workers of America 
Student, Illinois Miners’ Study Classes, Brook- 
wood Labor College 


My answer to the question “what 
do I want from workers education,” 
will no doubt be somewhat different 
from what it would have been two 
years ago. At that time I talked of 
and considered only the troubles, con- 
ditions and needs of the bituminous 
coal industry, being a miner and con- 
cerned only with the conditions of the 
mining industry. But today as a re- 
sult of attending classes conducted by 
Sub-District Number Five of District 
Number Twelve, United Mine 
Workers of America, and attend- 
ing Brookwood Labor College, I can 
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see workers education in a different 
light. 

I think a course of study should 
consist of such subjects as economics, 
economic geography, history of civili- 
zation, psychology, the labor move- 
ment—from its beginning up to the 
present day, with trade-union admin- 
istrative technique—English, labor 
journalism and public speaking. No 
doubt some will think this too elabo- 
rate a course for the working man, 
but here are my reasons for suggest- 
ing them. 

Economics should be taught so that 
the workers would know what bear- 
ing certain conditions arising in one 
industry would have on another. He 
should know how the industrial sys- 
tem is linked up together financially, 
with one group of men controlling a 
large number of industries, and how 
the trouble in one industry applying 
to one group of workers applies to 
certain other groups of workers in 
other industries. 

He should know something of eco- 
nomic geography and the history of 
civilization so as to have an idea as 
to why countries go to war for con- 
trol over certain portions of other 
countries. He should know the his- 
tory of the different peoples and their 
background, their living and working 
conditions. Then with the study of 
psychology, when he came in contact 
with workers who had migrated from 
these various countries, he would 
have a working knowledge of their 
ways and habits, and how to handle 
and control them in time of trouble 
and strikes. 

He should have a knowledge of 
the different forms of labor move- 
ments that have existed, with a good 


understanding of the labor move- 
ment of today, as to how it works and 
is administered. Then with a good 
knowledge of English and public 
speaking, he could organize his talks 
in such a way that he could carry his 
message to the workers in language 
that would be understandable to all, 
and with conviction. 

Journalism is a study, that is badly 
needed in the labor movement. 
Workers should be given some train- 
ing in this subject and encouraged to 
write the things that are happening 
in their industry and locality. They 
should be taught to write them in an 
interesting way so that the tired rank 
and file would enjoy them. If the 
elements of journalism were taught 
to as many of the rank and file as de- 
sired it, and if the labor papers 
would take more interest in and print, 
as much as possible, the articles they 
wrote, I believe there would be a 
keener interest taken in our labor 
press. 

These studies, if carried out, would 
I believe, enable the rank and file 
members to meet the employers in 
conferences and disputes on any sub- 
ject pertaining to Labor, and to pre- 
sent their cases in an intelligent and 
convincing manner, saving much 
worry and time lost to the members 
as well as to the officers of our or- 
ganizations. 


F. B. ENGLISH 


Member, Brotherhood Railway Carmen Student, 
Brookwood Labor College 

Before attempting to answer the 

question as to what I want from 

workers education, perhaps it will 

be best for me to give my conception 

of workers education. To me it 
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means that workers education must 
be applied to workers only, by work- 
ers only, or by those who have defi- 
nitely identified and allied themselves 
with the labor movement. Educa- 
tion to me is a process of training 
the mind to assimilate knowledge. 
Thence my conception of workers 
education is that it’s a process of 
training the worker’s mind to assimi- 
late knowledge in order to contribute 
to his wisdom. 

I don’t want workers education 
to train my mind to assimilaté knowl- 
edge only. Unless the knowledge 


that my mind will be trained to as- 
similate is of contributory value, it 
is worthless. The knowledge desired 
is the kind that will contribute to 
mental and moral power. I want this 
type of knowledge, in order that my 
mind will have a greater capacity for 


wisdom. 

I want from workers education 
not only a better understanding of 
the railroad industry and the prob- 
lems of my trade union; but I want 
more knowledge of industrial prob- 
lems in general. Take, for example, 
the problems of wages, hours, over- 
time, apprentices, methods of hand- 
ling grievances, reading and prepar- 
ing statistical charts, combating com- 
pany unions, laws regulating labor, 
compensation laws, psychology of the 
workers and management in the rail- 
road industry. These are problems 
that arise daily.. To understand and 
aid in solving these problems, it is, I 
think, essential for me to know some- 
thing of industrial problems in gen- 
eral. I don’t seek, expect, or want 
the impossible from workers educa- 
tion. I want that kind of education 
that will equip me with the mental 


ability necessary to become effective 
and useful to the trade-union move- 
ment, particularly in the railroad in- 
dustry. I want from workers edu- 
cation a knowledge of approach to 
the problems of the labor movement, 
and wisdom to aid in solving the 
problems, in so far as is possible. 

I want the knowledge required to 
dig out the facts relevant to issues 
pertaining to the labor movement 
and its activities; and the wisdom to 
make generalizations on the basis of 
facts. I want knowledge of trade- 
union administration and activities, 
i. €., speaking, writing, organizing, 
and teaching. 

I am anxious for knowledge of 
how to speak. And it must neces- 
sarily involve the knowledge of how 
to speak to various audiences. Or, in 
other words, how to speak, where to 
speak, when to speak, to whom to 
speak, and what to speak about. It 
occurs frequently that people are 
judged according to the impression 
they are able to make through speak- 
ing. Therefore, if the labor move- 
ment is to progress, it certainly must 
adhere to the necessity of trained in- 
telligent speakers, in order that fav- 
orable impressions will be made and 
the desired results obtained. 

I want to know how to write. 
Writing like speaking is one of the 
great needs of the labor movement. 
Speaking and writing, of course, are 
of vital importance; however, there 
are other subjects that are equally 
important. I want to know how to 
finish the job in the labor movement, 
which requires the ability to organize 
and toteach. There are a great num- 
ber of the people who work, who are 
out of the labor movement just be- 
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cause the organized workers lack the 
ability to organize and teach the 
unorganized to accept their respon- 
sibility. 

I don’t want from workers educa- 
tion the kind of education that peo- 
ple get in high schools and colleges, 
for then I would not be getting work- 
ers education. There are no col- 
leges, schools, or study-groups in my 
community that offer any kind of edu- 
cation that would meet the require- 
ments of workers education. Hence, 
my desire for knowledge to speak, 
write, organize, and teach gathers 
momentum as my knowledge of these 
subjects increase. 

I want and I expect from workers 
education knowledge that will con- 
tribute to my wisdom sufficiently to 
enable me to carry on the business of 
trade unionism in the railroad indus- 


try, and be not a liability to the 
American labor movement, but an 
asset. 


NETTIE SILVERBROOK 
Member, International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, Student, Boston Trade Union Col- 
lege, Bryn Mawr Summer School, Brookwood 

Labor College 

Workers education, to my mind, is 
education for workers conducted and 
financed by themselves ; taught by men 
and women who understand the psy- 
chology of the worker and have a 
definite labor viewpoint. This does 
not necessarily mean that the teachers 
have to be workers in factories or 
mines. 

Now as to what I want from 
workers education: 

I want workers education to teach 
me the truth about our economic sys- 
tem; our government, laws, customs, 
and traditions. 

I want workers education to give 
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me that which no other educational 
institution has given me since I first 
entered the public schools, and which 
I cannot obtain anywhere else. 

I want workers education to supply 
my want for education by conducting 
classes in such an interesting way that 
I will not have to go to the institu- 
tions of the employers and get it 
satisfied there. 

Workers education can give all the 
education required by workers like 
myself by conducting classes in eco- 
nomics, sociology, social psychology, 
government, American history, labor 
history, and the economic interpreta- 
tion of the history of civilization. 

Besides the above mentioned 
courses it is also advisable for workers 
education to conduct classes in Eng- 
lish, both written and oral, so as to 
enable workers to become articulate. 
For without the ability to communi- 
cate to their fellows, in both writing 
and speaking, all the education ob- 
tained by the workers is of no use to 
the group in which they find them- 
selves, though they are benefited in- 
dividually. 

The so-called ‘cultural’ subjects, 
such as art and the natural sciences, 
should also be taught at workers edu- 
cation classes because the workers 
want them; and what the workers 
want, workers education should give. 
But those courses, however, should be 
taught in such a way as to place the 
emphasis on the value to the group 
rather than on the _ individualistic 
values. In literature, for instance, the 
social forces behind the period of the 
writings should be emphasized. 

Now all the courses that I men- 
tioned are given in the public evening 
high schools, in colleges, and in uni- 
versity extension courses. It is easy 
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for workers (in large cities especially) 
who hunger for knowledge to go to 
these places and get the desired knowl- 
edge; but the interpretation that they 
will get along with their education 
will not be the kind that will help in 
solving the problems of the group. 
The education given in the colleges 
is purely of the individualistic 
“climber” type which promises to 
help the individual only. Workers 
education does not want workers with 
ability to educate themselves out of 
their group and leave the ranks of 
labor behind. 

It is on account of these influ- 
ences in the ordinary educational 
institutions that workers education 
should conduct classes of both the 
social sciences and cultural subjects. 
We workers do want education. A 
visit ta the evening schools in the 


large cities will convince anybody of 


that fact. It is up to workers educa- 
tion to supply that want and direct it 
toward the betterment of the whole 
group rather than toward the better- 
ment of isolated individuals. As a 
worker who is interested in promot- 
ing education among the group of 
workers with whom I come in contact, 
I want workers education to help me 
gather enough information so that I 
might be able to communicate it to 
the group and identify thereby my 
own individualistic want for education 
with service for the group. 


JosepH HUTTER 


Member, Pocket Book Workers’ Union, Student, 
Philadelphia Labor College 
Ap- 


Education means knowledge. 
plied workers education means prog- 
ress. So I expect to learn a great 
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lesson from labor education. But, 
workers education does not mean the 
end of the worker’s tasks. It is just 
a splendid beginning into a new ad- 
venture. While going through with 
this workers education, I want to 
learn the ills of society; to know their 
causes; how to improve myself and 
my fellowmen, and also to know the 
real significance of the labor move- 
ment. 

Confidence is what most workers 
lack. I must learn this immediately. 
At union meetings and in public 
speaking I just stuttered. It makes 
me angry to speak and I therefore 
become confused and I fail to’ ex- 
plain my views correctly. 

My English was the most embar- 
rassing part of it. It handicapped 
my controversy, which I lost last week. 
If I had had elementary and advanced 
English, and punctuation, I could 
have written better minutes for our 
meetings. 

If I only knew shop economics I 
could have helped to win our strike. 

Labor history! If I only had 
thought of that before, I could have 
convinced my friends last night. Yes, 
History of Civilization, how badly I 
need that too! 

And psychology would come handy 
right now. 

Workers education is one of the 
most forward-looking activities ever 
undertaken by the labor movement, 
It teaches you hundreds of facts that 
we labor folk have neglected to rec- 
ognize. 

Education I need and need badly. 
I expect to learn all these subjects at 
the Labor College. 





Tue Roap to Prosperity, by George 
Paish. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1927. 179 pp. $2.00. 


Business WitHouT A Buyer, by W. F. 
Foster and W. Catchings, New York, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1927. 205 
pp. Price $2.00. Reviewed by Ordway 
Tead. 


ig is interesting that the two books here 

under review, while approaching the sub- 
ject of economic prosperity from such 
widely different angles, come to what is 
essentially the same conclusion. Both are 


affirming that the problem of material, 


prosperity is not one of enlarged produc- 
‘tive resources, but of more enlightened dis- 
tributing facilities. 

Sir George Paish’s book is in the honor- 
able tradition of those books by European 
economists who have a fundamental under- 
standing of the interdependence of the 
prosperity of the European countries in 
the first instance with the proper debt set- 
tlement and in the second instance with the 
economic policies pursued by the United 
States in its relation to Europe and her 
debts. He points out that prosperity is ulti- 
mately impossible either for Europe or for 
America if Europe is hindered at each point 
from paying her debts in the only way she 
can pay them, namely, by the export of her 
manufactured goods and her raw materials. 
And he is pointing out that the whole pres- 
ent policy of the United States regarding 
international economic relations is making 
this process as difficult as possible by cut- 
ting down the available purchasing power 
which would stimulate European industry, 
both within Europe’s own boundaries and 
of American buyers. It may be that the 
logic of economic events will gradually edu- 
cate the American public to the wisdom of 
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the policy which Sir George Paish shares 
with practically all the other far-seeing 
European economists. But at the present 
moment his book will seem like a discourag- 
ingly feeble counter-blast to those tornadoes 
of opinion with which the American isola- 
tionists are continuing to deluge our public. 

Foster and Catchings are in their book 
popularizing once again the thesis which 
they have made familiar in both Money 
and Profits. The aim here is a simple re- 
statement for a general public of their 
contentions that the central trouble with 
the economic system is that it does not 
operate to allow the consumers to have at 
the right time enough purchasing power 
to take off the market the goods that can 
currently be manufactured. While this 
book offers no additional statistical evidence 
to support their theme, it makes it more 
plausible by making it more clear. What- 
ever one thinks of their thesis, and there 
are equally good economists both to accept 
and reject it, one can not but admire the 
limpid and graphic style in which a difficult 
economic problem is*set forth. 


Tue AmericAN Race Prostem, by E. 
B. Reuter. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. 1927. 460 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Paul Lewinson, Instructor 
of: American History, Ohio University. 


EN and a half millions of people, 

eighty-five per cent of whom are con- 
centrated in one section of the country, 
constitute no mean problem for the United 
States as long as it remains true that their 
influence is by circumstances thrown on the 
side of low living standards, political cor- 
ruption, and social unrest. These are the 
dimensions of the Negro problem in the 
United States. It raises not only large 
issues of policy and of justice, but intrudes 
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itself markedly upon questions of labor or- 
ganization and protection. Labor has met 
the “race” problem in other than its Negro 
aspects by the Oriental exclusion laws of 
the Pacific States, and, lately, by making 
use of “racial” distinctions inside the 
“white” groups of the European immigra- 
tion. The Negro, however, is here in our 
midst, and a policy of exclusion can not be 
applied to him. Negro unionization must 
be a factor, sooner or later, in union pene- 
tration into the South, as it is already in 
those industrial centers like Chicago, where 
the Negro has established himself as an eco- 
nomic force to be reckoned with. 

For readers interested in these specific 
problems of organization, as well as for 
those who appreciate the general importance 
of race questions, Professor Reuter has 
written a book, text rather than contribu- 
tion, and marred by much sociological pat- 
ter, but exhaustive and fair, on the Negro 
in American life. He clearly points out 
that ideas of “race” and “race prejudice,” 
however much they may escape scientific 
definition, are facts to the ordinary citizen, 
and may be explained historically by such 
institutions as slavery, caste or warfare 
when these are coupled with easily recog- 
nizable physical differences. To the his- 
tory of Negro and white relations in the 
United States, therefore, he gives much at- 
tention. He is careful to point out, how- 
ever, that the ordinary citizen’s feeling 
about Negro inferiority can not be sustained 
by science, and that the differences between 
whites and Negroes, of which most is made 
in public discussion, are to be attributed to 
environment rather than to heredity. Then 
follow chapters on the Negro’s remarkable 
advange in economic status, in literacy, 
in arthtic achievements, in health, in re- 
ligious life and expression and in lawful- 
ness, supported by an impressive array of 
statistics. Professor Reuter warns that 
much remains to be accomplished both in 
furthering these achievements and in 
spreading their results more widely through- 
out our Negro population. Where this is 
the case, he makes plain—as in education 
and health—the responsibility rests per- 
haps more with the whites than with the 
Negroes themselves. 

But Professor Reuter has no easy solu- 
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tion for the problems that his book raises. 
In the end, he feels, amalgamation, through 
intermarriage, may cause the whole ques- 
tion simply to evaporate. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, changes must be made piecemeal which 
recognize the inescapable emotional fact of 
“prejudice.” The separation of the races 
by law and custom has helped the Negro 
to develop self-reliance and leadership, but 
this very evolution makes a rigid and sub- 
ordinating separation less promising for the 
future. We are left, therefore, with a 
question: Recognizing “prejudice,” how can 
we overcome it? On. the answer, as we 
have indicated, depends not only justice for 
the.Negro, but advancement for the white. 


A History oF THE AMALGAMATED La- 
pigs) GARMENT CuTrTerRS’ UNION, 
Locat 10, affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
by James Oneal. New York Local 10, 
1927. 450 pp. Reviewed by Marguerite 
Steinfeld. 


~“ 

N 1884 the Knights of Labor chartered 

the Gotham Knife Cutters’ Association 
of New York and Vicinity. Two years 
later that organization, a mixed local of 
cutters, granted a charter to the United 
Cloak and Suit Cutters’ Association. The 
two organizations existed side by side; be- 
came affiliated in 1902 with the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; 
and combined four years later under the 
name of the Amalgamated Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Cutters’ Union of Greater New York 
and Vicinity, Local X of the 1. L. G. W. 
Now, in 1927, the cutters celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of their organiza- 
tion. They celebrate it by telling their 
trade-union history from Knights of Labor 
days to this date. 

In telling the Cutters’ story, Mr. Oneal 
keeps them related to the rest of the wom- 
en’s garment industry, for in that relation- 
ship he finds many explanations of the 
craft’s problems and of the tale of the 
union’s growth. 

It is a skilled-man’s-union story. The 
machine has come into the cutting room, 
but its operation still demands a skilled 
hand, just as the shears and knife did in 
earlier days. 
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More than that: it is the most-skilled- 
man’s-union story. Cutters stand as the 
most skilled in their industry, and as be- 
tween cutters, skill varies from branch to 
branch. Hence the struggles, before and 
after the affiliation with the I. L. G. W., 
of the cloak cutters against the less skilled 
waist cutters. Hence the struggles, after 
the affiliation of the Gotham Knife Cutters 
and the Cloak & Suit Cutters with the 
I. L. G. W., against cooperation with 
other crafts. Locals oppose each other, 
amalgamate; amalgamated, they dissent, 
are expelled, are readmitted by the Inter- 
national. 

But the issue is not one and unified. 
From the nineties on, for two decades and 
longer, there is the problem of the “new 
immigration.” The newcomers work for 
lower pay, and they arrive in large num- 
bers. The Cutters retrench behind re- 
strictive policies: standard wages as re- 
quirements for admission to the union, 
more stringent apprenticeship rules, and the 
like. Racial prejudices add still more bit- 
terness to the conflict. The immigrant 
from Eastern Europe, living on the East 
Side of New York, is not welcome. The 
new element brings with it different views, 
and they clash with the old union mem- 
bers. But little by little adjustments are 
made; they are hastened, at the end, by the 
formation of the Welfare League in 1914. 
The turn comes with the election of 1913; 
the progressives elect their candidate to the 
presidency. 

The stories of post-war adjustments, of 
internal dissentions, of the strike of 1926 
follow. These, too,-are presented as the 
problems, not of the Cutters alone, but of 
the industry of which they are a part. 

Mr. Oneal closes his account by giving 
“a summary of achievements” in appendix 
form. It traces the movement of hours 
and wages in the last quarter century. It 
gives figures on the scale of wages and 
on the per cent of workers working at, 
below or above the scale. It contrasts 
weekly wages of cutters with the wages in 
other trades in the industry. Finally it 
analyzes the membership and gives biog- 
raphies of “conspicuous cutters.” 
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INpustry’s ComiNnG oF AGg, by Rexford 
Guy Tugwell. Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany, New York, 1927. 274 pp. Price, 
$2.00. 


R. TUGWELL investigates in this 

book the causes of increasing produc- 

tivity, that means, of increasing production 
per man per hour. 

In the first chapter he simply presents 
the statistical data available today as to the 
increase of productivity. 

In the following chapters he investi- 
gates the causes for this increase, such as 
the spread of general and technical educa- 
tion in the United States; our recent tak- 
ing advantage of the possible productive 
contributions of women; directed indus- 
trial research and controlled invention; im- 
proved layout, location, and routing prac- 
tice; the tendency of unions to organize 
on an industrial basis, and the interest of 
unions in better management as one way 
to raise wages. 

He discusses all these causes, thirty-one 
altogether, in detail and shows how they af- 
fect industrial production. An attempt to 
measure this affect more accurately he has 
not made, neither does he valuate the in- 
fluence of all these causes against each 
other. 

Unions interested in union management 
cooperation will find in this book many 
suggestions and reports as to how these sug- 
gestions have already functioned. 


NATIONALITY, CoLor, AND Economic Op- 
PORTUNITY IN THE City oF BUFFALO, 
by Niles Carpenter. Published by the 
Roswell Park Publication Fund of the 
University of Buffalo, in cooperation 
with The Inquiry, New York, 1927. 
100 pp. Price, 50 cents. Reviewed by 
Jurgen Kuczynski. 


S there a chance and who has a chance 

to make a better living in Buffalo? 
This is, briefly expressed, the theme of the 
study, or at least the point of view under 
which a wage-earner not especially inter- 
ested in sociological studies will read this 
book. . 

To approach the problem, Mr. Carpen- 
ter starts with an investigation of the com- 














MY VERSE 


position of the population of Buffalo as to 
race and color and birth. Then follows a 
survey of the occupations in which the 
gainfully engaged population works. 

Now a jump, and Mr. Carpenter deals 
directly with the problem, “the employer’s 
attitude toward the negro and immigrant 
worker.” In this chapter he presents an- 
swers received by sending out a question- 
naire to employers asking for a comment on 
the different kind of workers they employ, 
such as Canadians, Germans, and so on. 

The effects of the attitude of the em- 
ployer are investigated in detail in a later 


chapter, presenting data as to the composi- , 


tion of the wage-earners—skilled, semi- 
skilled and unskilled—and these and more 
different degrees of skill again related to 
color, race and birth (foreign-born or na- 
tive). The conclusion Mr. Carpenter 
draws from this study is: “color 
and nationality, especially color, unmistak- 
ably do count for or against an individual 
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when he seeks employment in the Buffalo 
industrial area.” 

One more chapter of this interesting 
book may be mentioned, it deals with “the 
attitude of the trade union toward the im- 
migrant and the negro.” As to the atti- 
tude toward immigrants it reads: “As a 
whole, the trade unions seem to feel that 
their foreign-born members are excellent 
unionists.” . . . The attitude towards 
the negro seems to be the following: if 
there is no danger that negroes would join 
the union, no exclusion of negroes exists, 
if there is a danger, informal or formal ex- 
clusion exists. No unions entirely for 
negroes have been formed. 

The book is eminently interesting, how- 
ever one objection has to be made: in most 
of the cases the sample, the unit investi- 
gated, the number of plants asked, is too 
small. Thus, the value of the book lies 
more in its example of a method for mak- 
ing such studies than in its results. 


MY VERSE 


My verse is as a wave of heaven that goes 
With healing o’er the mortal sea of woes. 


It is a message full of lofty thought 
Amid expiring sorrows bound and caught. 


It is a comfort and a hope that spreads 
Where evil rules in clouds of woes and dreads. 


It is a perfume breathing benison 
For bending heads and broken hearts upon. 


It is a mighty torch on high installed 
With blaze of sapphire, ruby, emerald. 


It is the swallow, swan and thrush that sing 
With nightingale, the heralds of the spring. 


It is the music of the tuneful lyre 
’ That trembles love of loves unto desire. 


It is a god of mercies, god of song, 
Of passions infinite and joyance long! 


Arturo CLavijo Tisseur. 





AN INVESTMENT FOR PAINTERS 


The Painters’ Union, Local 266, of Lincoln, Illinois, believes that a business proposition makes 


a telling appeal to the unorganized. 


‘ 


It has been repeatedly said that large-scale 
production makes organization essential. Or- 
ganization is the means to order, which in turn 
is essential to progress. We have trade asso- 
ciations for the exchange of production experi- 
ence, organization of finances, organizations 
for selling and for buying, etc.—the doctors, 
lawyers, merchants and employers. The or- 
ganization is worth the expense or the persons 
concerned would not make the investment. Wage- 


earners’ oganizations are an exact parallel to 
For example, an in- 
vestment in the Brotherhood of Painters and 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America will 
bring to a beneficial member upon his death: 


the above organization. 


1 year’s membership 
2 years’ membership 
5 years’ membership 
10 years’ membership 
15 years’ membership 


$50.00 on 
100.00 on 
200.00 on 
300.00 on 
350.00 on 
400.00 on 20 years’ membership 
On death of a wife, $25.00 on 1 
year’s membership; 
On death of a wife, $50.00 on 2 
years’ membership. 


The investment brings also to the member 
legally in benefit, if he is permanently disabled, 


It is using the following organizing statement.—Epiror 


the benefits prescribed. Permanent disability 
consists of total blindness, loss of an arm or leg, 
or both, total disability of a limb, the loss of 
four fingers on one hand, or permanent dis- 
ability through accident or disease. The mem- 
bers and the wives of the Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers were paid nearly $30,000 in the month of 
June. In addition, many of the local organiza- 
tions pay to the sick member journeymen a 
weekly sick benefit of $6.00 per week. The 
investment brings better working conditions and 
wages, hours, etc., to make life worth while. 
Then, too, the investment brings the 44-hour 
week, or the Saturday half day off, to get the 
poison paint out of the system, making the mem- 
bers more able to go to work the next Monday 
morning. Then, look at the enjoyment such an 
investment brings to the painter who is making 
a very small investment, as they are the only 
painters known of that get all these things that 
are worth while. You can enjoy every one of 
these yourself, if you want to. Many thousands 
of good painters are, and we believe that after 
you have carefully and thoughtfully considered 
the five investments explained to you, which we 
don’t believe ever were before, that you will be 
found investing in the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America. 
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CIGAR MAKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF AMERICA 


I. M. ORNBURN, President 


In order to recount the outstanding 
achievements of the last convention of the 
Cigar Makers International Union of 
America, it is necessary to turn back the 
pages of history just far enough to say that 
we have had the initiative and referen- 
dum in force and operation for more than 
fifty years in all respects except the nomina- 
tion and election of officers by popular vote 
and that was added thirty-six years ago. 
Everything or proposition proposed, includ- 
ing the actions of the convention, under 
our system had to go to a vote of the 
membership at large and be approved be- 
fore they became laws. 

This worked after a fashion until im- 
proved methods and machinery revolu- 
tionized the methods of production. Then 
came the trusts, combinations and centrali- 
zation, which included distribution. All 
of which created a very near monopoly. 
Small shops rapidly disappeared and chain 
trust shops and chain trust stores had a 
strangle hold on the industry. 

In the meantime, our members had from 
the start of cigar making in our country, 
an ingrown, deeply-seated, life-long notion 
that cigars could not be made by machinery, 
and despite the fact.that the former officers 
urged the recognition of improved methods 
of production including machines, the 
voters through the referendum were not 
ready to accept the machines. Gradually, 
but slowly, nearly all the antique laws were 
one by one thrown out of the constitution. 


ARIZONA 


Phanix.—J. C. Provost: 


Our central body is planning on monthly 
dances and prominent local and national speak- 


ers to addfess their meetings. An injunction 
was issued last year against the culinary work- 
ers at Globe. We are planning entertainments 
and meetings, with good speakers, for this win- 
ter. There is quite a building program on here, 
but the local members are benefiting very little. 


The initiative and referendum, which in- 
cluded voting on strikes, appeals, and elec- 
tion of officers, remained. 

This brings us up to the last convention. 
I recommended and strongly. urged the 
delegates in convention that the initiative 
and referendum be modified so that actions 
taken by the convention would become laws 
without going to popular vote; that ap- 
peals should go to the executive board and 
end in the convention; that the authoriza- 
tion of strikes should rest with the inter- 
national executive board instead of going 
to popular vote; and that the executive 
board should make a full investigation and 
hear both sides before rendering a verdict; 
that mediation, conciliation and voluntary 
arbitration should be resorted to before 
strikes would be authorized or could be 
resorted to. I pointed out that, in my 
judgment, the industry could not be success- 
fully organized unless the changes in our 
organic laws were changed by the dele- 
gates and approved by popular vote. 

The voting occurs between November 
15 and December 15. If the changes 
made by the convention are approved by 
the popular vote, the wage-earners in the 
industry can and will be organized. At 
the time this article was penned the re- 
sult is unknown. 

A brief but definite history of the in- 
itiative and referendum will follow in the 
next issue. 


ARKANSAS 


Paragould—J. P. Hampton: 

We are making efforts to organize the fire 
fighters. Organization is needed among the 
workers in the stove factories and automobile 
garages. I believe our barbers’ local union 
pays unemployment benefits. 


Pine Bluf.—A. W. Lehmann: 


Our organization committee is going to see 
the grocery clerks, butchers and dry goods 
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Celotex home-building advertisements, appearing in eight 
leading magazines, will be seen by millions of families. 
This nation-wide campaign cannot fail to stimulate build- 
ing everywhere. 
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The sign of a well- 
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built house 


Look for this sign. It 
is used by builders who 
are tying up with the 
Celotex Campaign. 

herever it is used it 
is the mark of a well- 
built home and a reli- 
able builder. 
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to build HOM ES 


Because Celotex advertising 
emphasizes the need for owning a 
home and the ease of building one 
today, it is making more jobs for 


craftsmen everywhere 


ODAY, in your own com- 

munity, many people who 
thought they could not afford a 
home are seriously considering 
building. They are ready to act 
because they have the facts about 
home ownership furnished by The 
Celotex Company through Celo- 
tex advertising. 


Never before has any manufac- 
turer launched such a powerful 
drive to stimulate business for the 
building trades. Striking adver- 
tisements appear every month in 
“The Saturday Evening Post,” 
“Ladies’ Home Journal,” and six 
other leading magazines. 


Over one million dollars is being 
spent by The Celotex Company to 
sell home ownership: to people 
who can afford to build but are 
now paying rent. The results 
have been immediate. 10,000 peo- 
ple, in hundreds of cities and 
towns from coast to coast, have 


written us within four months for 
information about building or 
buying a home. Every mail brings 
more requests from interested 
prospects. 


This means profitable work for 
you, whether you use Celotex or 
not. But we believe you will want 
to use this remarkable material 
that makes building easier and 
gives a better finished job. Write 
us today for complete information 
about Celotex and its many ad- 
vantages. 


The Celotex Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 
Branch Sales Offices in Many Principal Cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
Sales Distributors Throughout the World 
Canadian Representatives 
Alexander Murray & Co., Limited, Montreal 
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clerks to try and organize them into the unions 
of their crafts. Organization is needed among 
the workers in the railroad shop crafts. The 
typographical and stage employees are starting 
educational work for the members of their re- 
spective unions. We are just about holding our 
own in membership. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

The organization committee of the Trades 
and Labor Assembly is making efforts to ex- 
_ tend organization amoug the truck drivers, meat 
cutters and teachers. Mrs. Florence Curtis 
Hanson, Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Federation of Teachers, was in Denver on Oc- 
tober 30 and conferred with the organization 
committee of the Asse:nbly, relative to a union 
of her profession. She expects to return to 
Colorado about January 1 and continue her 
efforts to establish a loc‘al union in Denver. The 
coal industry is in nec: of organization work. 
Colorado coal miners tiave been on strike for 
an increase in pay, bu;' unfortunately for them 
they are allowing the I::W. W. to conduct their 
strike, with little or no ‘hope of winning. The 
Rocky Mountain Fuel (ompany has voluntarily 
increased the pay of their employees fifty cents 
per day, bringing the scale paid. by this com- 


pany up to $6.77 per day. This company has 
offered to meet any additional increase offered 
by its competitors. The ‘only hope the Colorado 


coal miners -have fox! permanent relief is 
through the United Miny Workers of America. 
Business agent Snyder,; of Machinists Union 
No. 47, has signed an ay:reement with the Sachs- 
Lawlor Company of + dee and fourteen of 
their employees have igined the union. This 
company manufactures ;metal goods, such as 
policemen’s and firemes's badges, also metal 
signs for banks. The ‘Denver Trades Union 
Promotional League has‘ launched its fall cam- 
paign in the interest ofthe union label, house 
card and button. Sever! hundred persons at- 
tended the opening meetijig. Mr. H. H. Barnes, 
District Manager of the Axton-Fisher Tobacco 
Company at St. Louis, ws the principal speaker 
of the evening. We are planning a permanent 


organization of the League in at least eight dis- . 


tricts in Denver. Mr. }. L. Wines, Executive 
Board Member of the United Garment Workers, 
was in Denver recently in interest of the mem- 
bers of Local Union No. 139. This local union 
has the largest membership in its history—over 
400. These members are employed in the fac- 
tories of the Bayly-Undechill Company and the 
Colorado Overall Manufacturing Company. 

Luther C. Steward and John Fitzgerald, 
President and Vice-President, respectively, of 
the National Federation of Federal Employees, 
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stopped in Denver on their way east from the 
A. F. of L. Convention. Several organization 
meetings were held and, as a result of these 
meetings, 65 new members were admitted to 
Local Union, No. 102, of that craft. Mr. Stew- 
ard also addressed a large gathering of Den- 
ver trade unionists on the Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company. A new local of Federal 
employees has been organized in Denver, 
composed of colored employees in the custodian 
service of the U. S. Government. These 
workers number about fifty. The Colorado 
Labor Advocate recently celebrated the fifth 
anniversary of its birth, Four hundred trade 
unionists, whose unions are stockholders, met 
and celebrated in true western fashion. The 
Advocate is owned and controlled by forty 
labor organizations in Colorado. Tue AMmer- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST has made its appearance 
on the local news stands of Denver and we are 
endeavoring to increase its sales. The mainte- 
nance of way employees on the Colorado and 
Southern Railroad have received an increase 
of $5 per month. Our Labor Temple Associa- 
tion has been made a permanent organization 
and we have incorporated for $500,000. An 
active stock-selling campaign will be launched 
next spring. 
CANADA 


London.—J. F. Thomson: 

We have several speakers scheduled to ad- 
dress meetings of our central body, among them 
Tom Moore, President of Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress, and Mary McNabb. We are 
appointing an organization committee. Or- 
ganization is needed among unskilled workers 
generally; also among bakery employees, shop 
clerks, teamsters and chauffeurs and in the 
textile industry. Our Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil carries on educational activities for the 
local unions. A union of sheet metal workers 
has been organized. There has been consid- 
erable increase in building trades membership. 


FLORIDA 


St. Petersburg.—vV. S. Herring: 

There are no evidences of a decrease of pro- 
duction in this locality. All building trades, 
machine shops and many offices close the half 
day Saturday. No locals pay unemployment 
benefits. 

ILLINOIS 


Granite City—Bob Lyons: 

The Trades Council of Bellville, East St. 
Louis, and Granite City formed a wage-earn- 
ers’ league, union and non-union men. Women 
can also become members. St. Clair and Mad- 
ison counties are determined to defeat their 
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enemies at all elections in the future. Injunc- 
tions are requested against the cleaners and 
dyers. Membership in the building trades has 
increased. 


Springfield—R. E. Woodmansee: 

The Springfield Federation of Labor has 
formed an organization committee consisting 
of seven members, together with the executive 
board of seven members, to wait upon all the 
mine workers’ locals of this district with a view 
of getting them to affiliate with the central 
body. The officers of the Mine Workers’ Sub 
District have pledged their support in inducing 
all local unions to affiliate and the prospects 
are good for splendid results. Organization 
work is especially needed among the carpen- 
ters, as several non-union real estate firms are 
erecting homes with unskilled labor. No in- 
junctions have been issued recently, but the 
central body is endeavoring to help the State 
Federation of Labor fight the injunction evil 
in this state. The central body is working in 
conjunction with the Union Label League in 
giving label shows and entertainments twice 
a month in the auditoriums of the various 
schools, at which musical programs are car- 
ried out and a good speaker on the value ‘of the 
union label is heard. No local union in this 
locality has unemployment benefits. 


INDIANA 


Clinton. —Jos. B. Trunko: 

Organization is needed among the clerks and 
waiters. If financial conditions will permit, our 
central body will have educational features at 
its meetings this winter. Union membership 
is on the decrease owing to the scarcity of 
work, 


Muncie.—Ed. Kehrer: 

Our Central Labor Union is holding open 
meetings in an effort to attract the unorganized. 
Automobile workers, and garagemen need or- 
ganization. The printing crafts have started 
their educationa) activities for their members. 
Union membership has increased 10 per cent. 
A local union of metal polishers and buffers 
was organized. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

No definite action has been taken by our 
central body on its organization plans for the 
coming year, although sentiment is being di- 
rected along those lines, due to the activities 


of the farmers’ union and Des Moines co- 
operative society’s interest in our Trades and 
Labor Assembly. Organization is needed in 
all crafts. The officers of the United Mine 


Ill 


Workers of America, District 13, with Joe 
Morris, President, and four board members, 
were recently jailed at Centreville, Apponose 
County, for one day and fined a small amount 
for violating a court order against picketing. 
The street car railway men are starting a credit 
union. The second meeting each month of the 
Trades and Labor Assembly is being used 
as an educational meeting. None of our locals 
pay unemployment benefits. About 300 mem- 
bers have been added to the ranks of organized 
labor. 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington—G. H. Hall. 

While our central body has several plans 
under way for organization, due to the num- 
ber out of work at present, we feel it is 
not opportune to press them at this time. We 
have a committee at work getting some classes 
started at the Kentucky University and pros- 
pects are good for large attendance. Our cen- 
tral body has been holding very good meet- 
ings. None of the unions pay unemployment 
benefits. All of the locals are taking in quite 
a few members. 


Paducah.—E. Custer Fritts: 

We are trying to have the carpenters re- 
affiliate with the central body. Workers in the 
box and basket and sawmills need organizing. 
There is a wide field for the organization of 
common laborers. No injunctions have been is- 
sued recently and none are pending. Many 
painters and bricklayers are idle. 


MAINE 


Portland—J. B. Eaten: 

We are planning a drive to reach the non- 
union crafts. We are also planning to reor- 
ganize the building trades council. Laundry 
and automobile workers need organizing, as also 
do city employees and retail clerks. Electricians 
have started educational activities. Painters, 
carpenters and teamsters have increased their 
membership. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Beverly.—Roy W. Canney: 

An organization committee of the Salem Cen- 
tral Labor Union is working to increase the 
attendance at its meetings. Organization is 
needed in the machine and leather industries. 
October 28 we started a series of ten lectures 
and so far have had a good attendance. The 
United Shoe Machinery Company of Beverly 
started to work 44 hours a week, beginning i 
October. This company had been on a 40-hour 
week for the last five vears. The workers com- 
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plain of speeded-up work in order to make their 
$30 a week on piecework; the parts are sent 
in such small numbers that it requires a change 
of set-up often and this takes so much of the 
time. 


Brockton.—John A. Brennan: 

Our central body has no organization plans 
underway just now. It is a poor time to start 
work of that kind. Boot and shoe workers are 
starting educational activities. None of the 
unions pay unemployment benefits. 


Framingham.—Vernon B. Vaughan: 

Organized labor participates in the activities 
of the Associated Charities and Public Welfare 
Committees. The Framingham Wood Heel 
Company and the Archer Strauss Rubber Com- 
pany have decreased their payrolls. A move- 
ment has been started to organize a builders’ 
association. We are reorganizing the retail 
clerks as a result of the reaction of agitation 
on the part of the Chamber of Commerce to re- 
open the stores on Friday evenings and Wednes- 
day afternoons. 


Gloucester —Wm. D. Howell: 

We are planning to start some kind of educa- 
tional work. A new locai union of full fash- 
ioned hosiery workers has been organized. Local 
No. 55 of the teamsters are starting educa- 
tional work for their members. Organization 
activities are needed among the fishermen, ma- 
chinists, common laborers, garment workers, 
clerks and longshoremen. 


Marlboro.—John T. Tucker: 

A committee from our central body is work- 
ing to organize garage workers. Organization 
is needed among electricians and brick masons. 
Carpenters, plumbers and painters are starting 
educational work for their members. Our 
Central Labor. Union is giving a “get-together” 
smoker with employers to talk over the build- 
ing situation. 


Salem—Charles L. Reed: 

The organization committee is trying to get 
a larger affiliation of unions with the Central 
Labor Union and to build up the attendance 
of the delegates. Letters are being sent out 
and the committee is visiting the local unions. 
There is practically no organization in the 
leather and metal trades. The textile workers 
and the Central Labor Union are conducting 
educational classes. The electrical workers will 
probably start educational activities among their 
members this winter. The Central Labor Union, 
in addition to the educational classes it conducts, 
is trying to increase the attendance at the meet- 
ings by offering prizes for attendance. The 
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prize is a union label necktie. Union member- 
ship has increased in the building trades and 
the textile industry. 


MICHIGAN 


Pontiac —Jack Gray: 

Our Central Labor Union has launched an 
aggressive organizing campaign covering all 
crafts. Electrical workers and plumbers have 
started educational activities. One night a 
month our Central Labor Union is planning 
to hold educational meetings. There has been a 
slight increase in union membership in the past 
year. Automobile industry needs organizing. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Laurel.—Holt Ross: 

Efforts are being made to revive our Central 
Labor Union, which has been inactive for some 
time. Organization is needed in the textile and 
furniture industries. Practically all education 
activities are under the supervision of the State 
Educational Director. While no new unions 
have been organized, yet membership in the 
established ones has increased. 


MISSOURI 


Columbia —F. T. Hall: 

Our central body has disbanded. Printing 
trades and laundry workers are working under 
poor conditions and low wages. Work is be- 
ginning to shut down in the building trades and 
there are lots of idle men. None of the unions 
pay unemployment benefits. A new local union 
of lathers has been organized. 


NEW YORK 


Niagara Falls——Alfred Trowell: 

Organization is needed in all industries. No 
injunctions have been issued recently. The 
building trades have started educational activi- 
ties. There is no unemployment. Some of our 
unions have increased membership. 


Syracuse —Geo. J. Bowen: 

Organization is needed in the metal trades 
and shoe industry. Our union membership dur- 
ing the past year has remained about the same. 


NORTH D4KOTA 


Minot.—H. E. McFall: 

We have had no central body for the past 
seven years. Organization is especially needed 
among carpenters, plumbers, electricians, clerks, 
laundry workers, auto mechanics and many 
others. Membership in the painters’ and bar- 
bers’ local unions has increased. 











OHIO 


Alliance—C. L. Archer: 

Our Central Labor Union is following its 
usual lines in organization by appointing com- 
mittees to look after this end of the work. 
Tailors, clerks and barbers need organizing. 
No injunctions issued recently except in mining 
operations of coal. Barbers, carpenters, black- 
smiths and drop forgers have started educa- 
tional activities. Coal miners only pay unem- 
ployment benefits. 


Glouster—D. W. Wallace: 

We are trying to get the unorganized inter- 
ested in unionism. Organization is needed 
among the retail clerks and chauffeurs. The 
mine workers are using some of their time to 
help educate their members. Sick and accident 
benefits of $7.00 a week are paid by some of 
the local unions. 


Steubenville—W. C. Johnston: 

Our organizing committee is doing all pos- 
sible to organize the different crafts. Organiza- 
tion is needed in the steel and automobile in- 
dustries. We have held our own in member- 
ship during the past year. 


OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee.—E. S. Thayer: 

Practically all plants operated at capacity 
during October. However, forces employed 
were slightly curtailed. This reduction oc- 
curred principally in metal plants, textile mills 
and oil supply plants. A surplus of unskilled 
labor was reported. Some large building pro- 
jects are under way and this class of skilled 
labor is well employed. Organization is needed 
among meat cutters, cooks and waiters and oil 
field workers. Union membership has increased 
during the past year. 


OREGON 


Pendleton—Alex Manning: 

The Building Trades Department of the Cen- 
tral Labor Unions of Pendleton and Walla 
Walla are keeping a paid man in the field all 
the time to organize the different crafts. Auto- 
mobile workers, meat cutters, clerks and mu- 
sicians need organization. A committee on edu- 
cation has recently been appointed. The plumb- 
ers’ unions of Walla Walla pay a man for 
time lost when the job upon which he has been 
working is declared unfair. Union member- 


ship has increased both in Pendleton and Walla 
Walla. 
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. Portland—Gust Anderson: 


The Central Labor Council of Portland, Ore- 
gon, has arranged no special plans for organiza- 
tion work, except to continue to assist the af- 
filiated unions to build up their membership. 
During the past years many local unions have 
increased their membership and substantial in- 
creases in signed agreements with employers are 
noticeable. The two most outstanding achieve- 
ments accomplished by labor in this locality are: 
first, the inauguration of a basic six-day week 
for street-car men. Second, negotiations which 
are almost completed at this time between 
the Building Trades Council and the Associated 
General Contractors. This is a blanket agree- 
ment which covers all the building trades or- 
ganizations, and which after it is signed will 
extend for a period of three years. One of the 
industries in need of organization is the laundry 
industry. The Central Labor Council has spent 
much time and effort in trying to organize the 
laundry workers and drivers in Portland, but 
so far has been unsuccessful due to the hostile 
attitude taken by the Laundrymen’s Association 
against organized labor. In February, 1927, the 
laundry drivers working for the Home Service 
Company, which includes the entire association, 
were forced to sign a contract which reads io 
parts as follows: 

“Section 2. If first party, which is the em- 
ployer, terminate the employment of the second 
party, which is, of course, the employees, it 
agrees to pay second party promptly upon ex- 
piration of said fifteen day period the sum of 
$25.00 and second party covenants and agrees 
with first party, its successors and assigns, that, 
for a period of two years beginning at the time 
of the termination of his employment, or of his 
discharge as contemplated under the provisions 
of subdivisions (d) or (¢) of paragraph 1 
hereof, he will not, for himself or for any 
other person, firm, corporation or association, 
wait or call upon or solicit or attempt to solicit 
patronage for laundry, dyeing or dry clean- 
ing work in the district or districts in which he 
may have worked hereunder for first party, or 
furthermore, from any of those who were pa- 
trons, customers or agents of first party when 
second party was discharged or his employ- 
ment terminated, it being intended that second 
party for the term specified shall not, directly 
or indirectly, interfere with or attempt to in- 
terfere with or lessen the beneficial enjoyment 
by first party of the trade or custom which first 
party enjoyed through or at the time of the 
employment of second party. Nothing herein 
contained shall, however, be construed to pro- 
hibit second party from working in such dis- 
tricts or among such patrons, customers or 
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agents of first party in lines of business other 
than laundry work, dyeing and dry cleaning.” 

These are part of the reasons why the em- 
ployees in the laundry industry are afraid to 
join a legitimate trade union organization. An 
injunction was issued against the Taxicab 
Drivers Local, No. 83, enjoining them from 
picketing the unfair taxicab companies who have 
been placed on the unfair list of the Central 
Labor Council of Portland and vicinity. This 
case was tried in the Circuit Court of Multno- 
mah County before Judge John H. Stevenson. 
For the information of the readers will say 
that the Central Labor Council, which was a 
party of the suit, together with the Taxicab 
Divers Local, No. 83, won a clean victory. 
Judge Stevenson’s decision was “that the injunc- 
tion be dissolved, and that the union be per- 
mitted to resume picketing at each and every 
place where a picket had been previously sta- 
tioned, permitting the pickets to wear banners 
with the inscriptions thereon in identical form 
with what has been used in the past, and also 
granting permission to the pickets to announce 
that the certain and various taxicabs were un- 
fair to organized labor. His order further gave 
permission to the union, if it so desired, to 
continue the distribution of cards announcing 
that these various companies were unfair to 
organized labor and to Local Union No. 83. 
The only restrictions placed by Judge Steven- 
son upon the acts of the union, and their pickets 
were that they should do no illegal acts, and 
the court specifically mentioned that the call- 
ing out of “scabs,” “these cars are unsafe to 
ride in and are operated by unskilled and 
dangerous drivers,” and similar statements 
should be and would be prohibited by the final 
order to be entered in this case. It is impor- 
tant to call your attention, and the attention of 
those interested in this controversy, to another 
phase of Judge Stevenson’s ruling, in that he 
specifically held that picketing, if conducted 
peaceably, was lawful. He further held that 
this was a question involving a dispute over 
wages, hours and working conditions, and that 
an employer in discharging his men in a body, 
when the men had shown dissatisfaction, could 
not terminate the relationship existing between 
employer and employees, so as to eliminate the 
relationship of employer and employees exist- 
ing. Judge Stevenson specifically and definitely 
held that under the question existing in this par- 
ticular case “it was a controversy between em- 
ployer and employees over a question of wages, 
hours and working conditions.” On the subject 
of Education: This matter is conducted through 
the Labor College. Among some of the classes 
in the college are the Web Pressmen’s Union. 
The members of this class pay their own tuition 
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and the attendance is holding well, according 
to report made to the College Board of Repre- 
sentatives. This class has been studying public 
speaking and kindred subjects, but will soon 
pass on to a consideration of the problems di- 
rectly affecting their craft. The policy of the 
college as approved by the Board of Representa- 
tives, will be to attempt to organize their classes 
patterned after the web pressmen’s class. The 
next term will begin about the first of the year. 
The period between now and the opening of the 
midwinter term will be used in trying to interest 
various labor groups outlined above. Another 
recommendation of the director that was adopted 
by the college board at the last meeting was 
that a special study be made of unemployment. 
It was decided that a series of lectures, perhaps 
three or four in number, be delivered during a 
single week shortly after the holidays and that 
some outstanding authority on this subject be 
secured to deliver these lectures. In regard to 
the unemployment benefits, so far as I can as- 
certain, the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
Local, No. 114, is the only organization which 
has established the system. This local will pay 
its members $7.00 a week for all members out 
of work. In addition, their international union 
pays $10.00 a week sick benefits and a maximum 
death benefit of $300. In addition to this re- 
port, I wish to state for your information that 
the October report of the Seasonal Employment 
Commission, cooperating with the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, shows that we have a surplus 
of workers in every city and town throughout 
the State of Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona—J. H. Imler: 

Our Central Labor Council is trying to or- 
ganize a building trades council. No injunc- 
tions have been issued recently. None of our 
unions pay unemployment benefits. There has 
been a slight increase in the membership of the 
unions, 


New Kensington.—E. A. Patterson: 

Two more Ladies’ Auxiliaries have been or- 
ganized, making a total of ten. We cannot 
organize the electricians and plumbers, as the 
Pittsburgh local unions claim jurisdiction over 
these trades for 25 miles. Judge Schoonmaker, 
of Pittsburgh, has issued an injunction against 
the miners. 


Pottsville —Jere Brennan: 

Discussion has been had by our central body 
as to how best to organize all industries during 
1928. Organization is needed among the textile 
workers. The mine workers have been dis- 
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makers. 


Uniontown.—Samuel A. Seehoffer: 


In order to get the young people interested 
we are holding dances, banquets and mass meet- 
ings. Because of my effort to try and organize 
workers in the enamel plant and radiator works, 
who are receiving $2.00 a day, as soon as the 
management of these plants hear of any em- 
ployees being interested they are fired. In- 
junctions have been issued against the miners 
in the Brownsville district. The Council has 
started an educational class several times, but 
the members will attend for a while and then 
drop out. Union membership has decreased in 
the past year. 


PORTO RICO 


San Juan—F. Paz Granela: 


Our Central Labor Union has approved an 
ample and practical plan for organization work 
during this coming year. Committees have 
been appointed to visit the families of working 
men and women in the evenings and on Sun- 
days carrying to them literature on labor edu- 
cation and organization. We will hold lectures 
in the city wards, union halls and _ public 
schools. We are planning to have the press 
publish articles dealing with labor education, 
organization and the problems confronting labor. 
Organization work is especially needed in the 
building industry and the tobacco industry. In 
the latter especially so among the tobacco 
stripping women. Needle trades and agricul- 
tural workers also need organization. Living 
conditions in these trades are deplorable. The 
agricultural laborers earn from 50 to 60 cents 
and from 60 to $1.00 a day, working nine and 
ten hours daily. Women in the needle trades 
get 10 cents a day; the majority of this work 
is done in their homes and nets them about 
60 cents a week. Tobacco stripping women 
average 50 cents a day. We are planning to 


start educational activities this coming winter. - 


A new Federal Labor Union and a new Hod 
Carriers’ and Common Laborers’ Union have 
been organized. Our organization drive has 
brought increased membership in San Juan. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket—John H. Powers: 

We are making every effort to get our central 
body on its feet again. Organization is needed 
among the textile workers. Textile local unions 
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have started educational activities for the win- 
ter. A local union of barbers has been organ- 
ized. There has been a slight increase in union 
membership. One local union pays benefits to 
workers during a strike or lockout because of 
a strike in another department. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga.—Paul J. Aymon: 


Our central body has an active organizing 
committee. At least 50 per cent of the indus- 
tries here need organizing. An injunction was 
issued last week against the brewery workers. 
Union membership has increased during the past 
year. A local union of enamel workers was 
organized. 


Jackson —W. L. Diffee: 


We are planning to organize every worker 
into the union of their craft. Employees of 
laundries, cafés and retail clerks need organiz- 
ing. Educational activities have been started 
by the electrical workers, carpenters, stage em- 
ployees, painters and decorators. None of the 
unions have unemployment benefits. Efforts are 
being made to organize the boot and shoe work- 
ers. Most of our local unions are taking in new 
members all the time. 
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Memphis.—G. C. Hopkins: 

Efforts are being made to elect four city com- 
missioners and a mayor that are favorable to 
organized labor and indications are that we 
shall be successful. Nearly every craft here 
needs active organization to bring in all work- 
ers. Auto mechanics, electricians and plumbers 
have started educational classes. None of the 
local unions pay unemployment benefits. Mem- 


bership in all locals has increased, except in the 
painters, who lost a few during their last strike. 


TEXAS 


Corpus Christi—W. F. Cottingham: 

Our Central Labor Union has no definite 
plans at present. Organization is needed among 
common laborers, teamsters, clerks and restau- 
rant employees. A slight increase in union 
membership only during the past year. 


Orange.—W. R. Mayo: 

Our Central Labor Union has made no plans 
at present. Workers of the Natural Gas and 
Fuel Installation, a new enterprise in our city, 
are not organized. Organization is needed also 
among the Orange Car and Steel Plant, the 
laundry, bag factory, saw mills, canning factory 
and creosote plant employees. None of the local 
unions affiliated with our central body pay un- 
employment benefits. Union membership has 
decreased slightly. 


Teague.—T. F. Hamilton: 

Organizing is needed among carpenters, paint- 
ers, brick masons, clerks and common laborers. 
We have no central body. 


VIRGINIA 


Alexandria.—P. J. Conlon: 

Our Central Labor Union has no definite 
plans for organization work this winter. Or- 
ganization is needed among aéroplane workers. 
No injunctions have been issued recently. There 
has been a slight decrease in union member- 
ship due to unemployment. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Newport News.—J. B. Norton: 

We are very desirous of having an organizer 
assigned to this district from headquarters. Or- 
ganization is especially needed at the Newport 
News Ship Building and Dry Dock Company, 
the Southern Ship Building Corporation and the 
Warwick Machine Company. A local union of 
maintenance of way employees has been organ- 
ized. There has been very little, if any, in- 
crease in membership of any local union here. 


Portsmouth—Thos. Nolan: 


Owing to lack of interest in organization we 
are planning to secure a labor speaker of na- 
tional reputation to deliver a public address in 
the city auditorium. There are hundreds of 
non-unionists at the Norfolk Navy Yard. Our 
Central Labor Union is planning open meetings 
to discuss the necessity of organization among 
organized and unorganized workers. We have 
no unemployment benefits; however, some of 
the unions pay insurance and disability benefits. 
While some unions have had a slight increase 
in membership, others have had a slight de- 
crease. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle —Bob Hesketh: 


Our Trades Union Promotional League is 
working in conjunction with the Label Com- 
mittee and Women’s Card and Label League to 
promote the use of union label goods. Organi- 
zation is needed among the metal trades, cigar 
makers and mine workers. The butchers’ 6 
o'clock closing law was held void recently in 
the Superior Court, though they are holding the 
closing hour through their organization. The 
Labor College here has made some changes and 
is working on the A. F. of L. basis. The Edu- 
cational Committee furnishes a lecturer on eco- 
nomics one night a month and occasionally we 
have an official of an international union ad- 
dress the meetings. The bakers assess their 
members monthly through the winter to care 
for unemployment and have made a success of 
it. The building trades are in good shape. A 
union of school teachers has been organized. 





